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“Tt is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper.” 
OTHELLO. 


IL. one of the diaries which fell into our hands during 
the battle of Mogaung, a Japanese officer had written 
of us: “They are bastards, but you can’t help admiring 
them.” At least that was the rough translation which 
the Brigade Intelligence Officer had passed on to us, 
as we lay in wet holes in a battered village with an 
unpronounceable name on the outskirts of Mogaung, 
wrapping blankets and spare shirt about our heads to 
ward off the onslaughts of mosquitoes, and counting 
the seconds before the next salvo of Japanese mortar- 
bombs thumped down on us. I could understand the 
feelings of the Japanese officer. We thought much 
_ the same about him. And now only the last ring of the 
Mogaung defences lay between us and a march home, 
and we were in no mood for trifling. By the time we 
had reached Mogaung, we were certainly wild-looking 
men. We had come a long road, meeting on the way 
malaria, dysentery; hunger, heat—“ those sunbeams 
like swords ”—torrential rain, and bitter fighting. The 
final test, as has been said, is battle in some form: 
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and the form of battle in Northern Burma during the 
rains was a stiff enough test for the stoutest. 

I remember that, during a lull in the final stages of 
the fighting, I began to speculate upon the twists of 
fortune that had so curiously brought this varied body 
of men through White City, over the Lohinche hills, 
to the wretched town at the head of the Mogaung 
valley, for which we were fighting so tenaciously; and 
nowaas I begin this story four years later, it is tempting 
to take up the game again, at least for a few paragraphs. 
It is a dangerous game, this imagining what would 
have happened to you if you had taken left turnings 
instead of right, and gone straight over the cross-roads 
instead of turning back: you can get cold shivers down 
your spine if you play it too realistically, especially 
when the setting is war. 

Outside Mogaung, that morning, as we lay beside 
our trenches, waiting for orders, I began first to think 
about the S.S. Strathaver, the troopship which took 
the large draft of officers of which I was one for 
an uncomfortable two months’ voyage round the Cape 
to Bombay. On the fourth morning aboard we woke 
up to find we had sailed. Destroyers were nosing round 
us like sheep-dogs, and later the Resolution appeared 
out of the mist and settled herself like a great broody 
hen in the middle of the convoy. I took a last look at 
the Scottish mountains, misty and blue in the distance, 
and went into the officers’ lounge, where bridge fours 
were being organized, to sit from Greenock to Bombay 
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with intervals for food and sleep and life-boat drill. 
Indian Army colonels, full of sudden importance, were 
giving their first- Hindustani lessons, and putting for- 
ward the claims of their favourite regiments for the 
benefit of those of us who had no traditional connection 
with the Sikhs, Dogras, or Punjabis. Perhaps, if I had 
taken different advice, I should have found myself in 
the Arakan, or in Rasmack on the frontier, or even in 
G.H.Q. among the garish buildings of New Delhi: 
Mogaung, I reflected, had its compensations. 

I must have been in reminiscent mood that morning, 
lying under the green shade of a bamboo tree, near my 
foxhole, waiting for what we hoped was the last attack 
on Mogaung to begin. And I thought of the earlier 
years of the war, especially of the year before it broke 
out, when the last rays of what seemed an old life were 
waiting to set over Europe; when everything we did 
and heard and saw had a terrible significance—the walk 
in the rose garden on a June evening, Delius’ music, 
sunrises and sunsets. It was the moment that mattered, 
the prolonging and savouring of it as long as we could. 
We seemed all the time to have our ears half-cocked for 
the first bomb, which might rob us of these things, for 
ever perhaps. Even there at Mogaung there was still 
time for a sniper’s bullet or a stray mortar shell to 
shatter even the memory. 

Above all, it was of an earlier time that I used to 
think, during the long marches, round bivouac fires, or, 
as on this occasion, in the unnatural quiet before the 
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barrage opened, of that paradise of childhood when 
“all the world was mine and I the only spectator and 
enjoyer of it.” When each day was peerless, and clouds 
caused no annoyance beyond the postponement of an 
outdoor party. I had an anthology in my pack which 
included some Traherne, and it needed only a few 
minutes’ reading before the spell began to move me. 
Sometimes pictures drawn up from the deep well of 
memory were so vivid, so perfect in detail, and voices 
so clear above the tense tones of the Colonel giving out 
his orders, and the curses of the soldiers as they crawled 
through the thickets, that I started and made to recog- 
nize and answer. Then a curtain of rain or steel came 
down, and the spell was broken. 

It was, however, in no reminiscent mood such as this 
that I exchanged comfortable and safe employment for 
such an unpleasant and hazardous occupation as sitting 
in a hole near a derelict town in Northern Burma 
during the rains. It was at Ootacamund in the Nilgiris, 
where Bondo and I were on leave in September 1943, 
that I became suddenly reckless. We had come from 
Chindwara in Central India, a lonely jungle station, 
connected with Nagpur and the outer world by a 
narrow-gauge railway. G.H.Q. had in their wisdom 
sent our regiment there from the Punjab to form part 
of a new training brigade with the task of giving 
courses in jungle warfare (of which we knew nothing) 
to successive drafts of officers and men of the Indian 
Army before they joined active units on the Chindwin 
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or wherever the front might have moved, either for- 
ward to the pagodas of Mandalay, or backwards into 
the tea gardens of Assam. Bondo and I were in despair 
at this change; already after six weeks we had lost many 
of our old friends in the regiment, and every week trucks 
took drafts of men to Chindwara station and brought 
back others to take their places. The permanent staff 
itself was dwindling and the batteries which we had 
helped to build from the rawest material were quickly 
losing their character. On leave, therefore, we were 
considering ways and means of escape, for we had no 
wish to be left in Chindwara commanding training 
batteries until the end of the war. To join Wingate’s 
Special Force seemed to be the best course, for he alone 
seemed to have the power to persuade G.H.Q. to trans- 
fer officers from such units as ours. When I had been 
sitting on a court martial a few weeks ago near Jhansi, 
I had heard that a special force was training in the 
area, with which Wingate intended to repeat his forays 
behind the Japanese lines on a larger scale than the 
year before. I had been fortunate enough to meet one 
of the battalion commanders and had made tentative 
suggestions about joining him. Bondo was ruled out 
by his age, though heaven knows he would have been 
a pillar of strength to us and would have put to shame 
far younger men than he. 

We had come to Ooty by way of Madras, or rather 
the Connemara Hotel in Madras, where we had spent 
the first fortnight of our leave, most of the time drink- 
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ing gloomily in the bar. We had then decided that we 
must breathe some cool air before going back to Jhansi, 
and were now tramping round the hills during the day, 
and reading and talking late into the night. The 
annual point-to-point races were being held, and one 
day after lunch we strolled up to the course, which was 
laid out over three or four hills above the town. There 
was a cold, wet wind blowing and the sun shone through 
the clouds only for a few minutes now and then. The 
English inhabitants of Ooty were recapturing the spirit 
of riding in the heavy shires; wearing immaculate 
riding clothes, they were standing round the paddock 
and the refreshment tents criticizing their friends and 
enemies’ seats with such impartiality that it was difh- 
cult to tell who were their friends and who were their 
enemies. On the other side of the hill from the pad- 
dock, the Indian spectators sat around on the grass and 
clamoured round the booths of the sweet vendors, their 
bright clothes splashing vividly against the green turf 
in the fitful bursts of sunlight. 

The Young Ladies’ Race was about to begin when we 
arrived, and the young muss-sahibs were slapping their 
boots and ordering their grooms about as imperiously 
as any of their ancestors in the bad old days of Warren 
Hastings. Mothers were giving last-minute and contra- 
dictory advice, and fathers tried to look as if they did 
not care who won. It seemed that one Rosamund was 
the favourite, an ugly child with plaits and a strident 
voice, who slapped her boots with terrible ferocity and 
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fairly shrieked at her grooms. We quickly picked out 
the quietest girl in the race and put our money on her 
without troubling to look at her horse. 

To a ripple of anxiety and encouragement the young 
ladies bucketed down the hill to the first fence. Rosa- 
mund fell there; the ripple grew to a flurry, as she was 
helped back to her parents. Soon the quiet girl of our 
choice had won and Bondo and I were on our way to 
the nearest bar. We wrote to Rosamund on an old 
envelope: 


My girlie was the favourite 

For the Ladies’ Race at Ootacmund; 
Her pony shied and slipped a bit, 
Poor little Rosamund! 


When we came out of the tent, mist had obliterated 
most of the course, it was raining and it was very cold. 
The riders were losing heart and were melting away 
before the last race. Across the hills the Indians were 
huddling together, wrapping their saris and blankets 
about them. Nobody was looking at them; certainly 
not Rosamund nor her mother. 

That evening I made up my mind and next morning 
wired my colonel friend and caught the train to Madras 
en route to Jhansi and. Wingate’s Special Force. Bondo, 
alas, leaves the story here. He would have been a 
superb example to alk of us, overcoming depression and 
fatigue by his humour and the steadfastness of his 
mind. He was a regular soldier, a gunner, steeped in 
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gunner traditions. But during the years before the war 
he had spent much of his time away from the parade 
ground, attached to foreign armies. He had been with 
the Swedish, the French and the Czech armies before 
Munich, and had learned to temper his military discip- 
line with some of the characteristics of all three. He 
would startle the mess on a guest night with a sudden 
shout of, “Bon appétit, mon Colonel, bon appétit, 
messieurs!” or a similar injunction in Swedish. The 
Punjabis loved him, brightening whenever he appeared 
on parade, especially if he was arrayed in his cold- 
weather uniform of riding-breeches, suéde bootees, 
yellow-string gloves and red forage-cap. There was 
something of the immortal Dugald Dalgetty about him, 
with his independence, the feeling of security which 
he took about him, and in his talk of battles of long 
ago. If he had lived in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
centuries he would surely have fought with Gustavus or 
campaigned with Montrose—it was easy to picture him 
on that cold dawn before Inverlochy. He had studied 
deeply the campaigns of the past, and any night after 
dinner would fight Leipzig over again, or Dunbar, or 
Chancerville, with the aid of wine glasses and cutlery. 
He had studied the careers of all Napoleon’s marshals, 
and of the generals on both sides of the American 
Armies in the Civil War, and when he talked on tactics 
and discipline and of the course of the present war, he 
would emphasize his points of view with vivid compari- 
sons from the past. I learned much from him as we 
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talked late into the night on “far-off things and battles 
long ago.” I learned much that helped me later; 
that when you are going into battle, and feel sick in 
your belly and weak at the knees, it is salutary to 
remember how other men like yourself were sick and 
afraid, and yet stood firm; that nothing great was ever 
accomplished by faint hearts who rated life above 
honour; that what a man is, is more important than 
what he does; and that the wells of the spirit are deep, 
and that you can draw endurance, wisdom and that 
elusive thing called courage from them—if you have 
faith enough. This war was no different from the wars 
that are now in the history books. War has not changed 
since Troy fell by a ruse, or since Czsar’s legions over- 
came the Nervil. The size, the weapons, the trappings 
change, but the courage that steels soldiers’ hearts does 
not change, nor the endurance of the spirit when the 
body is near to collapse. Read Whitman on the battle 
of Bull Run. “They drop down anywhere, on the steps 
of houses, up by the basements or fences, on the side- 
walk, aside on some vacant lot, and deeply sleep. A 
poor seventeen or eighteen years old boy lies there on 
the stoop of a grand house: he sleeps so calmly, so pro- 
foundly. Some clutch their muskets even in sleep. Some 
in squads: comrades, brothers, close together—and on 
them, as they lay, sulkily drips the rain.” Change a 
few words and Whitman is describing the weary men 
in their foxholes in Kohima or outside Mogaung. 
Turn the pages of Whitman: “Then the camps of 
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the wounded—O heavens, what scene is this? Is this 
indeed humanity—these butchers’ shambles? ” Eight 
months later I was trudging back from the front line 
outside Mogaung to our improvised hospital of para- 
chute cloths supported by bamboo canes. The sky was 
leaden, the rain swept down and the land stank; the 
wounded lay silently on the ground. But in their eyes 
gleamed the courage of the human spirit. 


Jhansi Station was a desolate place at five in the 
morning. I stumbled over sleeping bodies on the 
platform and carried my valise into the walting-room, 
where J slept fitfully till a raw dawn came. I managed 
to get tea and hot water, and after shaving I changed 
the crowns on the epaulettes of my shirt to the stars of 
a captain, for we had to drop a place in rank when we 
joined the Force. I had no idea where the H.Q. of the 
Brigade was, and the staff officers at Jhansi Area were 
unhelpful and vague. No doubt they had had some 
queer birds of passage asking the same questions during 
the past weeks. Eventually 1 found a sergeant from 
H.Q. who had arrived in a jeep to collect mail, and he 
offered to drive me back after lunch. So I went to the 
club and read old English periodicals until lunch time, 
when I ate an anemic curry and drank watery beer. 
The club was deserted, very different from the last time 
I was there, a year ago, when all the officers of the 
regiment, led by Bondo, had come in on the spree 
from our camp ten miles away. I felt my captain’s 
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star weighing on my shoulders and wondered if I was in 
fact the bloody fool that many of my friends had called 
me! I nearly took the next train back to Ooty. Then 
the cheerful sergeant arrived and bundled my kit into 
the back of the jeep. 

We drove like Jehu over the ten miles of pitted, dusty 
track, scattering oxen and goats like chaff. I had been 
used to pretty fast driving by my Punjabis, but this 
sergeant scared the life out of me as only a Sikh driver 
once did on the road from Jhelum to Srinagar. When 
we came near to H.Q. I had my first sight of mules 
being led to water. At that time I had a poor idea of 
a mule’s worth, and indeed I viewed these ambling 
creatures with some distaste. I did not know of their 
independence and toughness, nor did I know that mules 
have a great sense of humour and that you could even 
see their ribs shaking with laughter when someone had 
fallen off their backs or their load slipped at a crucial 
moment. The sergeant knew a lot about them and 
had the same sort of affection for them as he had for 
the Indians who made tea in the early morning and 
during breaks between parades. I was not convinced that 
they were an asset to the force. Indeed my change of 
heart did not take place until one night some time later 
in Assam, when I was returning laboriously to my bed 
from a fellow officer’s basha, where we had been drink- 
ing much rum and whisky. Now a particularly irrit- 
able and savage mule had his stall about fifteen yards 
from my bed of bamboo leaves. Hitherto I gave this 
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mule as wide a berth as possible, but on this occasion, 
under the heartening influence of spirits, I made for his 
bed instead of my own. My batman, hearing strange 
noises in the dead of the night, found me with my arms 
draped round the animal, speaking honeyed words to 
him and caressing his ears. From that time 1 was 
credited with having a way with mules—until I was 
kicked in the chest some months later. But on that 
occasion I had not been drinking and could not there- 
fore bemuse him. 


The camp of the 1st Battalion of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers (where I was sent from H.Q.), consisted of 
tents of various sizes scattered around the little scrub 
that existed. A river flowed at the one end of the 
camp. The ground was deep in dust. It was now about 
~ five o'clock, and officers and men walked about in 
groups, stripped to the waist, a habit I hated and which 
Bondo would never have countenanced either on 
hygienic or ethical grounds. The Adjutant met me 
and took me off to the mess to drink cold tea out of a 
cracked cup. He was a young man of about twenty, 
whom I came to like greatly later. Now he was 
obviously feeling the responsibilities of his position and 
his patronizing manner infuriated me. Whatever I 
had been before—and I might have come from Fred 
Karno’s Army itsel{—I was now to remember that I 
was in the 1st Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers, who 
had gained immortal fame at Minden and had recently 
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behaved splendidly on the Frontier, where they had 
been stationed for years within range of Pathan rifles. 

So I scratched away among my history memories 
to place Minden correctly. I kept confusing it with 
Hohenlinden and Campbell’s poem, and I think that I 
cut a poor figure in the eyes of my brother officers of 
the Fusiliers who on Minden day stuck white roses in 
their hats, rather as the Spartans combed out their locks 
before battle. Then I learned that, moving up to the 
battle at Minden, the Fusiliers went through a garden 
full of white roses, which they plucked and stuck in 
their hats. We used to laugh about this later in Burma, 
when we were having to battle through lentana grass 
and thick bamboo which were hardly sufficiently 
romantic substitutes for white roses. 

We took some time to settle down. Suspicion 
smouldered for a few weeks between the regular 
battalion officers and newcomers like myself from 
other regiments, the Guides or the Gunners. Gunners 
especially were looked on with distrust, as if they were 
a race apart, almost possessing a foreign policy of their 
own. Infantry officers, even if they had never worn a 
white rose or muttered the magic word “ Minden,” 
knew how to slope arms and take a Company Office. I 
remember being told by the Adjutant that to come to 
his office without a note-book and pencil to take down 
his orders showed a great lack of discipline and sense 
of propriety. I only wished he had said that to Bondo. 
Somehow I kept my temper, and escaped from his tent 
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as quickly as I could. All this feeling was short lived, 
and in a few weeks it had disappeared completely. But 
in the meantime, after dinner, we gunners discussed 
superior gunner shop in our own corner of the mess. 

The state of the battalion’s training, however, was a 
much more serious matter, and the best of the regular 
officers were as worried about it as we were who had 
come from outside. Years spent cooped up behind 
barbed wire in a frontier cantonment seemed to have 
taken the edge off the discipline. Men still lived and 
thought in terms of Pathans and stolen rifles. Some- 
one had had the bright idea that the best way to teach 
men to carry heavy packs was to make them jog up 
and down with their packs full of bricks—the surest 
way to arouse their hostility. The battalion should 
have been putting the final touches to its preparedness, 
but it had not even mastered some of the elementary 
rules. The men themselves were clearly good, in- 
dividually dependable and with stout hearts. But the 
unit itself was all awry. It lacked an integrated per-. 
sonality and a driving force such as I had been used to 
both in my old Indian Regiment and in the Highland 
Division at home. Time was against us: we could get 
some things right before zero hour, but the spirit of 
battalion could only be forged on the anvil of war 
itself. If a unit is to succeed in war, its temper must 
have the quality of Othello’s sword. 


It 1s a sword of Spain, the tce-brook’s temper. 
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It is this temper that can hold out just that little 
longer than the enemy and turn the scales against him. 
It was the temper of Czesar’s legions, and the infantry at 
Waterloo, and of the defenders of Kohima. You can- 
not easily inculcate this temper into a unit if you start 
where we did. It could not fully emerge until it had 
endured ordeal by weather and battle, and found that 
only if it possessed such a temper could it survive these 
ordeals. That is what happened at White City. On 
the march home I used to cast my mind back to Jhansi 
and wonder that there were so many of us left to take 
that wild road. At Jhansi I sometimes wondered if the 
unit would perish completely. 


We began to train hard enough, practising bivouac- 
ing, village fighting and the difficult art of the ambush. 
Our complement of officers was quickly filled up by 
strangers from Highland regiments, the Guides, and 
elsewhere, many of whom had seen fighting during the 
war. We were allotted our positions and duties. I was 
given the job of Administration Officer for my column. 
This post carried a variety of responsibilities, both 
definite and vague. I was responsible for all rations, and 
for obtaining and issuing all equipment from saddles 
for the mules to contraceptives for carrying watches 
and explosives so that they did not get wet. I shared 
the responsibility of supply drops with a New Zealand 
Air Force officer, who had gallantly forsaken his flying 
kit for infantry marching boots. When marching in 
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column I was in charge of a strange body of people 
known as “C” Group. The wireless team and the big 
mule were in the group; the farrier was there, and the 
mule’s doctor, who was also the column barber by virtue 
of his clipping-shears and his professional bearing. The 
doctor walked behind us with his team of orderlies. The 
transport officer and his staff, one of whom was a gipsy 
who could neither read nor write, but could make mules 
and ponies do anything he wanted, two quartermaster- 
sergeants, the R.A.F. team, spare mules, and anybody 
else who could not be fitted conveniently into any other 
place. We were referred to, rather scathingly, as the 
“soft belly” of the column. We were as mixed a body 
as Chaucer’s pilgrims, and usually as gay and argu- 
mentative, and we marched towards the rear of the 
column, protected from attack by at least one rifle 
platoon. Normally I walked at the head of the soft belly, 
but it frequently fell to me to take charge of the rear 
of the column when, like Chaucer’s Reeve, I marched 
“hindreste of our route”. Walker, my batman, dis- 
liked the job intensely, not only because one’s back was 
vulnerable to a Japanese sniper bullet, but because it 
took a very long time to reach the head of the column 
to receive orders. Usually, in fact, orders were over by 
the time we arrived, and the other officers were strolling 
back to their posts. 

Walker was a prince among batmen. I think he 
had been rather an ill-fit in a rifle section, being more 
intelligent than most of his comrades, and yet not an 
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obvious choice for a N.C.O. He deflated the balloon 
of authority too easily with his caustic wit. But he was 
a perfect companion and confidant—the real hallmark 
of a batman. On my first night in camp, I found him 
in my tent, sitting on the end of my bed regarding my © 
small library of poetry with a quizzical look in his eye. 
He never got used to those books, and fought long 
to convince me that it was almost criminal that they 
should be allowed to take up precious space in my pack 
which he could fill to better purpose with extra tea and 
sugar. “Queer stuff this,” he said, and went off to find 
me some hot water. He was short, fairly thick set, with 
a large head and marvellously twinkling eyes. When- 
ever he appeared on the scene he brought with him an 
atmosphere of understanding and security. He could 
sum up a situation at a glance and crystallize it in pithy, 
memorable words. Once we were ambushed in the 
dark, and the column got jumpy and scrambled for the 
ditch by the track. Walker and I were making our usual 
pilgrimage from the rear of the column to the front 
when we suddenly heard a voice from the ditch: “Are 
there many Japs about, Walker?” Walker turned a 
grim face in the direction of the voice and said slowly: 
“Yes, thousands and thousands of them, sir, and they’re 
after you.” There was something of Dandie Dinmont 
about him: certainly he had those qualities which John 
Buchan found in Dandie, “essential sagacity, kindness 
and courage.” He never flagged in the bleakest hours; 
his endurance was marvellous, especially as he was a 
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chronic sufferer from malaria. When we were cold, 
hungry, and scared at dawn after an uncertain night, 
he would appear out of the mist with a dixie of tea and 
a joke which set the blood running again, and in the 
evening when the battle had quietened he would be 
found coaxing life out of wet bamboo sticks, calling on 
strange gods to help him, and fanning the hesitant 
sparks with his battered felt hat. For he held that hot 
tea, if it could not solve a problem, at least made 
you see it in its proper light—and there were worse 
philosophies in the jungle. He received the everyday 
trials of life calmly. When a mule ran amok or some- 
one gave an order which caused temporary confusion, 
he would nudge my elbow and mutter: “Ere, he wants 
to get a grip,” then pull a wet cigarette from his pocket, 
give me half, and sinking down on the ground advise 
everyone around him to “get cush” while they could. 
But in times of danger none ever acted more swiftly and 
sensibly, and I owe my life to him. He cared for me as 
a child. He was more than a batman. He was the 
best friend I ever had on those marches. I have not 
seen him since we separated some time after we came 
out of Burma, and if he were to read this book 
and appear out of the mist again, no doubt with a 
joke and a mug of tea, it would have been worth 
writing it. 

As Christmas drew nearer, we were visited by some 
of those high ones who controlled our destiny, and we 
spent much time forming up and reforming on the 
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parade ground, invariably finding that there were gaps 
in our equipment. It was amazing how some men were 
incapable of keeping their kit intact for more than a 
few hours. We were still inspecting kit weeks later in 
Assam and still finding great gaps and still age” 
trying to fill them from dwindling resources. 8 

In fact G.H.Q. had done splendidly, and must ae 
scoured all India to find all the bits and pieces which 
we were meant to string around our persons. We were 
clearly to go into Burma lacking neither knife nor gun, 
anti-vermin powder or fishing equipment, to help us 
cut our path, live on the land or resist the onslaught 
of the Japanese and their ally, the louse. We even 
had bright yellow handkerchiefs on which a map of 
Burma had been cunningly woven. Artistically they 
were charming, but I fear that their lack of detail would 
have prevented them from being much use to us if we 
were lost. Still they had a considerable moral effect 
and made a talking point for platoon commanders. 
Whenever parcels of equipment arrived, my two 
quartermaster-sergeants and myself would stack them 
in neat piles outside the store tent and distribute them 
to the men as they filed past. It used to remind me 
of the scene in The Wind in the Willows when the 
energetic and competent Rat issued equipment to the 
rest of the force before the onslaught on Toad Hall. 
So it went on: “A fishing line for Smith 64, a bright 
yellow handkerchief for Jones, a tin of louse powder 
to Smith 65.” As a child, when that story was read 
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to me, I used to wonder what happened to all the 
weapons which Rat had issued, for they were never 
mentioned during the battle. Perhaps they shed them 
one by one in the tunnel on the way to Toad Hall, as 
we lightened our packs at each halt during the first 
days’ marches. Perhaps they were just kept in reserve 
or worn as moral supports. At any rate I never had 
cause to use either my bright yellow handkerchief or 
my fishing line or, thank God, my louse powder. But 
the great thing was that I was prepared. 


Christmas came, and we had a rest from parading for 
visitors and from practising river crossings. We lit 
bonfires in the clearing between the tents, drank rum 
and ate pork—too much of both I suspect, but it was 
no bad policy to build up our hump against the bare 
larders of the future. We were being told, both by 
medical men and generals, that it was the calorific value 
of a meal that counted rather than the size and juici- 
ness of a steak, and that a man would get up from a dish 
of chocolate and vitamin pills feeling fit to tackle any 
mountain range. But this was a doctrine that we 
received cautiously and which some, such as Walker, 
refused to countenance at all. 

After Christmas we were given a few days’ leave, and 
went off in two or three batches, having been sworn to 
secrecy about our training. When our turn came, Peter 
North, the column Intelligence Officer and I took the 
train to Lucknow. After an hour, Peter’s teeth began 
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to rattle and, in spite of doses of quinine and whisky, 
by the time we reached Lucknow he was in the throes 
of malaria. . There was nothing to do except call a taxi 
and take him to the British Military Hospital. 

In the hotels and the club, parties were in full swing; 
for Lucknow was a popular place for Special Force 
Officers who wanted a good time and only had a few 
days to have it in. It took too long to reach Kashmir 
or Ooty or Missourie. It seemed that to most of them 
these five days were a heaven-sent chance for a great 
drinking bout before the austerities of life in the 
jungle. I avoided the garish bars of both hotel and 
club as if the plague was there. As I remember and 
write this, it strikes me for a minute that I was being 
pompous and snobbish. Heaven knows I drank deep 
of the red wine and enjoyed mess nights with the rest. 
But these five days were too precious to be frittered 
away with alternate alcoholic excitement and remorse, 
and ogling the few women in the cantonment who 
flocked around the bars and dance halls like vultures, 
sensing officers with rupees to burn. I wanted to rest, 
to let my mind rest as a swimmer floats on his back for 
a time after much buffeting by rough seas before he 
turns again to meet the waves. I was tired after the 
weeks of desperate preparation when every day brought 
its basket of irritating and difficult problems. The test 
was round the next corner and before it came I wanted 
to let the gentler elements of the spirit reassert them- 

selves again and put aside the harshness that so easily 
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creeps in when you are harassed, angry and uncertain. 
Battle is above all an ordeal of the spirit, and the spirit 
is readier to meet it if it has paused beforehand to take 
stock of itself. Peter and I had often talked of these 
things in our tents after the camp was still—except for 
the jackals and the orders of the guard commanders. 
We wanted to forget that men wore khaki and jungle 
green and went about looking like pirates discussing 
flame-throwers and mules’ fodder. We wanted to lose 
the note of command from our voices. We wanted to 
feel as we did when we fished a trout stream in the 
Highlands or walked on the moors or watched the sun- 
rise over the Forth Bridge or the moon over Paris. 
Now Peter lay sweating with fever in a hospital and I 
missed his companionship and his sane and humorous 
talk. 

I used to walk to the Residency Gardens every day, 
where the clamour from the bars could not be heard. I 
spent all my days there, with uncertain intervals for 
meals. It was very peaceful and quiet. Sometimes an 
officer or two strolled round the ruins and sat down 
on the grass to smoke or dose. Sometimes a hard- 
bitten English soldier passed by, followed by his nag- 
ging Anglo-Indian wife and complaining children. 
Occasionally a guide tried to beguile me into listening 
to his garrulous story of the great siege. But nothing 
troubled or distracted me. The gardens affected me 
strangely, in the same way that the moors at Culloden 
always do. As soon as I passed the old cannon by the 
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entrance and moved towards the graveyard or the ruin 
that had been the hospital during the fighting, my steps 
slowed down. Then I would lie down on the grass in 
the shade and stay until the shadows became longer and 
the heat left the sun. There I became happier and 
more at peace than I had been since I had left Eng- 
land. I began to think deeply and, as I thought, my 
resolution became stronger, and the temper of my spirit 
more keen. 

As the shades lengthened, the rays of the sun lit up 
the ruins and the gravestones, passing from one to an- 
other: it seemed that a benediction was being spoken 
and I was included in it. No place is so strange and 
quiet as a battlefield after the smoke and the last gun 
shot have drifted away, and when the madness has left 
the air; and as time passes and the grass grows up 
among the ruins and hides the signs of struggle, the 
peace becomes deeper and more unassailable. No 
fresh convulsions among the nations or numbers of men 
on the march affect it. The place itself, like the men 
who died there, is beyond struggle and lies all passion- 
spent. Wordsworth wrote beautifully of Glen Almain: 


The separation that 1s here 
Is of the grave: and of austere 


Yet happy feelings of the dead. 


So I thought of the garden at Lucknow; and I think 
that if I were some day to return to White City, it would 
be those lines that I would murmur. 
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Already in East and West, village and orchard were 
being torn up by the juggernaut of war and were wit- 
nesses to the madness that comes over men in battle, 
some of them the great-grandsons of those who died 
among these ruins. Soon it would be our turn to go 
into a strange land and tear up villages and destroy 
crops, driving the people into the woods and hills. 
Soon we would learn, as thousands had done before, 
how the stomach contracts with fear before battle and 
how a madness comes upon you when you are over the 
first hesitation. Soon we would learn that you could 
become so numbed with fatigue and cannon-roar that 
you could watch, almost indifferently, a friend with 
whom you had just been talking, tear up the grass 
around his foxhole and spit up his blood upon the 
ground. We would learn also how gay men can be 
in difficult times and how gentle a man can be to 
another man, passing the gentleness of women. 

Thought succeeded thought, and I tried to picture 
war that I had not endured yet against an enemy the 
tales of whose savagery were current all over India, and 
I wondered how many of us and who of us would lie 
among the ruins of that corner of Burma where we 
were to be tested in battle. 


By brooks too broad for leaping, 
The lightfoot lads are laid. 


If I could have seen into the days ahead! If I could 
have foreseen the track junction where I paused one 
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early morning, could I have chosen the road to the 
right instead of to the left which led into danger? If 
Guy Harding had foreseen the lie of a certain village, 
could he have approached it in a different way, out of 
the sights of hidden machine guns? And Peter, if at 
the height of his fever, he could have had a vision of 
a night march six weeks later, could he have avoided 
the brook he leaped, straight into the ‘gun sights of a 
Japanese sentry? 

My leave ended. J packed and went leisurely to Luck- 
now Station, alone, because Peter was not yet fit to 
travel. I found an empty coupé and read through the 
night until we reached Jhansi. At the small railway 
station near the camp I noticed lorries coming and 
going and mules being coaxed into wagons. In the 
camp itself, all was bustle and preparation. Orders to 
move had arrived and the mules were being sent to 
Assam ahead of the main body. I flung myself into 
my old job of checking and issuing stores, badgering 
the Brigade staff and my own alike; Walker spent hours 
packing kit, stitching one felt hat on to another to resist 
the sun’s rays, if not the Japanese bullets, and testing 
our armoury to which he had recently added a ferocious 
looking knife which he had bought in the Jhansi 
bazaar. On the last morning the stores were loaded 
and sent to the station. In the afternoon I went down 
to the train to chalk up names on the windows, and 
stow away the luggage. As dusk fell, and we pulled 
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platform, watched by a few tearful regular soldiers, the 
R.S.M. among them, who were too old for active ser- 
vice, and a group of half-naked children. There was 
an inevitable muddle over accommodation, complicated 
by lack of lanterns and torches, which were at the back 
of the luggage van—‘ They shouldn’t have been,” I 
was told angrily—and it was midnight before we were 
all settled. 

When I woke next morning, we had stopped at a 
small station in the middle of a desert. Pulling cor- 
duroys over my pyjamas I stumbled along the platform 
to see the engine-driver about getting hot water for 
tea. Walker departed to wake up the cooks, who ap- 
peared soon with their urns, tins of milk, and chunks 
of bread. And so began the monotonous routine of a 
troop train in India: so began our journey to White 


City and Mogaung. 
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II 


“All the results of preparation, all the determin’d 
arming.” 
WALT WHITMAN. 


ea troop train moved slowly across the plains 
towards Calcutta. Every day we spent some time 
shunted into a siding to allow the mail trains from 
Delhi to Calcutta to thunder past; usually these stops 
occurred in the heat of the day when we were lying on 
our backs in our bunks swatting flies, and cursing the 
electric fans which swirled hot air and dust around 
the compartment, and the urchins who crowded round 
the windows slapping their bellies and chanting their set 
pieces about their lack of fathers and mothers. Platoon 
officers spent some time each day travelling in the 
men’s carriages giving pep talks on discipline and 
tactics. The intelligence section prepared maps and 
appreciations of the country. Four times a day I 
organized meals with varying success, thanking heaven 
I knew the language, and had had enough experience 
of India to know that_it was no use shouting at the 
engine-driver and the coolies at the top of my voice to 
get their co-operation. Soon the bread which we had 
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brought with us became stale and musty, and we began 
to loathe intensely the taste of tea made with water 
from the engine. 

In the evening, when the last meal had been served 
and it became cooler we read or played cards in our 
carriages. I began to play the old game of what books 
you would take with you to a desert island. Actually 
I didn’t make my final choice until the night before 
we marched off to the aeroplanes, but the game helped 
me to pass some of the time on the journey. I was in 
despair because I had no copy of Tristram Shandy, 
which I thought would be an ideal companion, some - 
rascal whom I had trusted having added it to his col- 
lection. None of the anthologies seemed to meet my 
purpose: that I should have poems or prose passages 
with me to cater for every mood. Then I regretted 
that I had been too idle in my youth to make my own 
anthology against such a day as this; if I had done so, 
I should now be able to read as I wanted, O Mistress 
Mine, or How the First Hielandman was Made, or 
Wandering Willie’s Tale. It is a fault that I have 
begun to put right since the war: “There is virtue,” 
said J. A. Spender, “in the mere act of writing down,” 
and my anthology is on my desk as I write. Alas! I 
have just realized that if ever again I have to pack my 
marching kit, I shall have to leave it behind; for I am 
writing down in a large book with a stiff cover which 
would not go easily into any pack: Walker or his suc- 
cessor would not countenance it. 
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One day about one o'clock the train came to stop 
with an air of finality and relief as if its long day’s task 
was done: we had reached the Brahmaputra. Then I 
found to my horror that we had to transport all our 
stores on to a boat which was to take us down the river 
to another station where we joined another train. The 
stores would then have to be heaved off the boat and 
stored on the second train. I flung down my book, 
cursing furiously that nobody had warned me about 
this diverting pleasure. Rippingale, one of my quarter- 
master-sergeants, a charming man who took all things 
gaily, joined me on the platform. “They do like giv- 
ing us these surprises, sir, don’t they? Who would 
have thought that this trip included a pleasure cruise 
for our health? ”’ 

We collected a band of tough men and began to 
pitch the equipment and the remains of our bread 
and bully beef into barrows and trolleys. I sent Walker 
off to enlist local labour, and soon he arrived back mar- 
shalling about a dozen gaunt and bewildered natives. 
By about five o’clock everything was transferred and 
we sat down on the deck of the steamer. 

We began to steam quietly down the river. Then 
Rippingale and I had the same thought; when we got 
to the other end and began to transfer the stores again, 
it would be pitch dark. Still, this time we had a chance 
to prepare. I detailed off a squad of new men, told the 
Adjutant to get the men off the boat as soon as he 
could, and stood by the gangway watching the dark- 
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ness blanketing the river and the jungle. It was worse 
than we expected. The train stood about a quarter of 
a mile from the ship. The railway was a narrow gauge 
and there was not enough room for all the men on it, 
let alone the stores. We finished about midnight and 
the train pulled into the darkness. Rippingale and I 
were too tired to sleep. Two days later we reached 
Silchar station and found our mules, which had gone 
before us, tied up in a wood near the station, placidly 
munching oats. Our camp was a day and a half march 
away, and again I organized the loading of our stores 
on to lorries. Loading stores was becoming second 
nature to me. We marched off about three o'clock, . 
and we marched very badly. A week in a troop train 
had made us sluggish and soft. We straggled into 
bivouac about six o’clock in a pleasant wood where 
the trees were not growing on top of each other and 
through which ran sweet and sparkling water. There 
we removed the dirt of the troop train and the taste of 
the engine water tea. There was a village near the 
camp, and raiding parties were soon on the prowl for 
eggs and chickens that strayed from the eyes of their 
owners. That village produced an amazing number of 
eggs, and soon the smoke of fires was rising from the 
tree-tops and a fragrant smell was drifting through the 
grove. The Colonel himself was seen walking back 
from the village, but whether he had been buying eggs, 
or pacifying the head man, I don’t know. I remember 
a similar occasion in Scotland in 1940, when the High- 
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land Division was doing an exercise. My battalion was 
sitting by the roadside hungry and tired. Down the 
road came the Brigadier, with his staff, criticizing 
this and that and giving instructions for the night’s 
task. Said one Jock to another. as the Brigadier 
passed : 

“ Here comes our Briggie. I'll bet he’s been gatherin’ 
eggs.” 

The next day we marched more steadily and reached 
camp in the late afternoon. Our kit and the advance 
guard were already there, and had allotted positions 
to the groups and platoons of the column. To reach 
the camp site, we turned off the main Silchar road and 
slithered down a steep slope to a river. A few sappers 
who had been in the advance guard were already lay- 
ing their plans to bridge it. After the march, it was 
pleasant to wade across, splashing the water over our 
heads as we passed. On the other side was a semi-circle 
of flat scrub land from which the thickly covered hills 
rose steeply. As darkness fell, men started to cut paths 
through the bamboos to the area which had been 
allotted to them. There was no rest for Rippingale or 
Taylor, my other C.Q.M.S. or myself until late that 
night. The stores had been bundled out of the lorries, 
carried by hand over the river, and dumped in piles 
on the flat land; nobody could find their own posses- 
sions. Until midnight we tried to sort out the con- 
fusion, stumbling over equipment and the sleeping 
bodies of men and mules who had dropped down where 
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they stood. At midnight we all gave up. Walker 
brewed tea; and I fell asleep with visions of kitbags and 
cooking-pots dancing in my mind. 

By the next afternoon everything was straight, and 
we began to cut out quarters for ourselves and the 
animals on the hillsides. The column settled down to 
a training routine. Every day it would practise either 
as a whole or by individual units, forming up in the 
morning on the flat ground. “All dressed up to go 
dreaming,” said Rippingale, looking at the parade from 
the immunity of the cook-house, for he and Taylor and 
I escaped most of these excursions. We had our hands 
full with the general administration of the camp, col- 
lecting rations, and making up shortages of equipment. 
We had one particular headache. Until nearly zero 
hour, it seemed that our biggest mule who carried the 
largest wireless set might have to go into Burma with- 
out a saddle. Saddles indeed arrived, but none fitted 
his broad back. Every morning a solemn fitting was 
held by the river; but after a few minutes, the mule 
would shrug his shoulders and trot off disdainfully to 
join his fellows, still without a saddle. 

By now Walkie Talkie sets had arrived and were 
issued out to all group commanders of the column. It 
occurred to the C.O. or the Adjutant that we would get 
valuable experience in their use if all group commanders 
tuned in at fixed hours of the day to report about any 
untoward event of the day which had happened in an 
area of jungle—such as if a man had been kicked by 
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a mule; we could also take due note of the pontifical 
pronouncements from Col. H.G. 

“Just like the Oxford Group,” I thought as I tuned 
in on the first day to see whether God was in his jungle 
and all was right with the war. One day, at listening 
time, I had arrived back at my bivouac tired and 
hungry after a long conference at Brigade H.Q. about 
saddles for mules and chocolate for soldiers, and was 
swilling water over myself before sitting down to 
Walker’s dish of the day, when the Voice came over 
the air. “Will Captain Jeffrey come to his Walkie 
Talkie to receive orders.” 

“Like hell he will!” said I from the depths of my 
canvas bucket. “Walker, would you take any mes- 
sages?” 

Walker took up the instrument, cleared his throat 
and spoke in the manner of Jeeves: “Captain Jeffrey’s 
residence. I am sorry Captain Jeffrey is in his bath at 
present and is unable to speak personally.” 

It is to Walker’s credit that listening in to Walkie 
Talkies became less serious a matter. Actually after 
about one week in Burma we stopped using them 
altogether. 

We spent about a fortnight at that camp, and just 
when we were beginning to get it ship-shape, we were 
ordered to move nearer the airfield from which we were 
to fly into Burma. This dreadful truth was now public: 
it had in fact been known for some time, but now we 
were told how lucky we were that we would not have 
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to march all the way in as another brigade was doing 
even now and as our predecessors of the first Wingate 
expedition had done. A comfortable seat in an aero- 
plane, five hours in the air and then we would be ready 
for battle! Nobody, of course, mentioned the fact that 
we might have to walk quite a bit after the Dakotas had 
gone home, or that air travel might not be available 
for the whole journey back. I was sent ahead to the 
new camp site to prepare the way and organize the 
company positions, lavatories and cook-houses. So, 
with Rippingale and Taylor, my two quartermaster- 
sergeants, Walker, two cooks and half a dozen guides, 
I set off to travel the ten miles by gentle stages, getting 
as many lifts as possible on lorries and staff cars. The 
rest of the column had to treat the march as a stiff 
exercise, a dress rehearsal for the campaign. We com- 
pleted our arrangements quickly, paying particular 
attention to camouflage; for the word had gone out that 
nothing which disturbed the natural surroundings of 
the camp was to be visible to foraying reconnaissance 
planes. So we littered bamboo branches over the water- 
tanks, the mule tracks and the cooking-pans so that sus- 
picions of a pilot would be aroused immediately. How- 
ever, our masters seemed satisfied. 

The column appeared four days later, very tired and 
irritable after their exercise, which I soon learned had 
not been a success; probably everybody had been try- 
ing to carry far too much in their packs, and could not 
leap into action when ambushed or sniped on the 
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march. All the group commanders grumbled to me 
about their bivouac areas, irritated no doubt by my 
rested and well-fed appearance, and the flippant way 
in which I greeted them. Nobody, however, could find 
fault with my camouflage. 

A week later the whole brigade paraded for a final 
inspection by the G.O.C. Following correct military 
tradition, we stood for an hour in the full heat of the 
sun before the visiting party arrived, swaying on our 
heels and blowing flies off our noses. I was reminded 
of the military review in Pickwick Papers when that 
gentleman, much gratified by the sight before him, 
asked Mr. Winkle if anything could be finer or more 
delightful. And Mr. Snodgrass remarked upon “the 
soft light of humanity and intelligence” beaming in 
the soldiers’ faces. I expect that if they had looked 
more closely, they would have seen the same expression 
as we wore, boredom, fatigue, and anxiety lest we were 
asked a question we could not answer, or told to pro- 
duce a piece of equipment we had left behind on 
account of its weight. Rippingale and I exchanged 
some anxious looks before it was over, especially when 
he turned out the packs of some of the notorious losers 
of equipment. 

After the parade, General Wingate addressed the 
officers on the campaign, analysing lucidly the 
character of the Japanese soldier and the ways by which 
he could be beaten. When he had finished, came the 
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to foot, saying nothing. There was such an air of 
finality about the General’s exposition that a question 
seemed impudent. So the General nodded and went 
off to his car, and we to our bivouacs for supper. 

I must try to explain something of the background 
of the War in the East at the beginning of 1944, and 
the campaign which was being launched. And I write 
as one having no authority, being party to no inner 
counsels before or afterwards. In spite of repeated 
assurances to the contrary, the average soldier knew 
little about what was going on: it couldn’t have been 
otherwise. We judged on what we saw and heard, and 
more on what we didn’t. Memoirs such as these are 
bound to be full of inaccuracies which anyone may cor- 
rect at his pleasure. But they are not intended as rival 
official despatches: they are trying to convey some- 
thing of the “feel” of war. 

Before the first Wingate expedition the year before, 
the tide of war in Burma had been such as “moving 
seems asleep.” Wingate’s foray had sent a much- 
needed shock from Rasmack to Madras. It was the 
first real offensive action against the Japanese since 
they swept up the country of Burma and established 
themselves on the borders of the tea gardens of Assam. 
It did much to destroy the illusion that was dangerously 
rife in the army in India in the early days of the war, 
that the Japanese were almost superhuman, and were 
unbeatable in jungle craft and jungle fighting. The 
dice had been too heavily loaded against General 
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Alexander’s men from the start for them to hit back 
and throw the advancing Japanese off their balance, 
and so gain time to reorganize and study the tricks of 
warfare which the Japanese had spent years in perfect- 
ing. We had been lamentably unprepared, as we had 
been in Norway and France, and time was needed to 
build. up equipment and morale throughout the army 
before a counter-offensive could be mounted effectively. 
In fact it was remarkable that the 14th Army could win 
the battle of Kohima and drive on to Mandalay and 
Rangoon in so short a time after the bitter retreat of 
1941. 

Wingate’s first expedition gave a tonic to training 
and preparation just when it was most needed. It cast 
doubt for the first time on the myth of the invincibility 
of the Japanese, and very soon the myth became a 
matter for laughter instead of anxiety. The Japanese 
soldier was seen as he really was, cruel and cunning, 
arrogant and fanatical, but without imagination and 
stereotyped in his soldiering and, when he was broken, 
unable to endure. In the last resort he was, I think, a 
figure which aroused pity. If Wingate’s first expedition 
first cast doubt on the old myth, it was certainly his 
second, the one which was about to begin, that showed 
that the Japanese could be beaten not only in the art 
of living in the jungle, but in open battle, both when 
they flung themselves_against our trenches and when 
we stormed them in their own camp. Finally, after 
Kohima had been won and the Japanese had been flung 
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back over the hills, they never looked as if they could 
seriously check our advance to the capital. 

It has taken me half an hour to write this last para- 
graph and to put down these conclusions—which are 
simple enough. And I pause and remember what had 
to be endured, how slow and laborious was the fighting 
and marching before defeat was turned into victory. 
The cost in life and sickness was great. We lived in 
terrible conditions. It was easy to plot your march from 
A to B on your map and to lay your ambush at point 
C from an aerial photograph. But to do these things 
successfully over that terrain, perhaps in the middle of 
the rains, to combat hunger and fatigue and the shock 
of being sniped and ambushed, required the highest 
resolution and strength of mind and body. 

At the beginning of 1943, the main front on the 
Chindwin was comparatively quiet. The Arakan offen- 
sive of the previous year had proved abortive, and I 
think had taught only one great lesson, that large bodies 
of men could be supplied from the air if you could keep 
control of it. However, in the north, General Stilwell 
had begun to move south from his base at Ledo down 
the Hukaung valley, with his regiments of American- 
trained Chinese troops. His immediate objective 
seemed to be the main towns in the north of Burma, 
Kamaing, Mogaung and Myitkyina. The Japanese were 
opposing them with their crack 18th Division which 
had already gained fame in Malaya and in the original 
Burma campaign. They were well supplied from the 
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south by the road and railway which runs north from 
Mandalay through the Irrawaddy valley, while the 
Chinese had to cut their own path south out of the 
jungle assisted by American engineers and equipment. 
ft was clear that their process southwards would be slow 
unless some diversionary attacks could be made farther 
south to draw Japanese troops either from the north or 
from the Chindwin and to dislocate the supply lines 
feeding the 18th Japanese Division. 

This, in brief, was our task. Wingate had a division 
of troops under him. One brigade, No. 16, was already 
beginning a long march from the Ledo valley towards 
Indaw. No. 77 Brigade, to which I belonged, was to 
be the spearhead of the attack on the enemy supply 
lines, and two more brigades, Nos. 111 and 14, were to 
follow up the thrust. The fifth brigade—No. 16— 
never joined us, becoming involved in the Japanese 
offensive in the west that summer. No. 77 Brigade 
consisted of three battalions of infantry, the South 
Staffords, Gurkhas and the Lancashire Fusiliers, each 
of which was split into two columns which normally 
worked independently of each other. There were about 
400 men to each column and about 30 mules. The 
columns had a machine gun and mortar platoon, 
reconnaissance troops, an engineer section and a com- 
plete administrative group. We had first class wireless 
sets and much special equipment. 

It was Wingate’s belief that, if we descended in force 
and in secrecy in the centre of Japanese territory and 
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formed a block across their supply route, they would be 
compelled to search us out and attack us until the block 
had been removed completely. It was believed that 
with our superior equipment and above all with com- 
mand of the air, we should not only be able to resist 
these attacks but inflict a defeat on the enemy which 
would have a serious material and moral effect upon 
him. It was believed that apart from material loss, no 
Japanese commander could endure the presence of 
enemy troops in the centre of the country which he 
had conquered and over which he held arrogant 
authority. He would be ashamed in his own and in 
his Emperor’s eyes: and so it was proved. The Japanese 
regiment which was sent against White City had orders 
to attack and go on attacking until the fortress was over- 
run; in doing so they spent themselves upon our guns 
and rifles. 

The place chosen for the Block was about twenty 
miles south of Mogaung, where the railway and the 
road ran close together, and where the hills sloped 
down to the edge of the road itself. Guns placed on 
these foothills could dominate a wide stretch of road 
and railway and the flat wooded ground stretching 
away to the west. The Block was to be formed and 
held initially by the South Staffords and the Gurkha 
battalions. The two columns of Lancashire Fusiliers 
were to contain the enemy north and south of the Block 
until it was strongly established. The success of the 
plan lay in surprise, and to achieve this it was decided 
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to fly the whole force into Burma by gliders and 
Dakotas. A landing ground was chosen some twenty 
miles east of the Block, a large clearing in the jungle 
surrounded by thick woods, lonely and uninhabited. 
This landing ground, known to us as Broadway, was to 
be made into a fortress, supply base and a refuge for 
all who were lost from their columns. Close air sup- 
port was available in the form of a special Air Com- 
mando Force commanded by an American, Colonel 
Cockrane. 

No. 50 Column was given the task of guarding the 
approaches to the Block from the north; and one even- 
ing, when the mules had been fed and the sound of 
chopping echoed in the hills of our bivouac, the officers 
gathered round a sand table, cunningly made by the 
Intelligence Section, and heard the Colonel expound 
the plan for the column. He had not got used to the 
idea of his battalion being split into two independent 
columns, himself commanding only one of them. 
Indeed I don’t think he ever got used to the idea; and 
on this occasion he tried his best to give the plan from 
the point of view of the whole battalion. The result 
was a little confusing. Also, it all seemed so simple on 
the sand table. Personally, I never put much trust in 
them, and could never see how you could represent a 
jungle with a few chips of green wood, or the contours 
of hills by kinks in the sand like permanent waves! 
Maps were the answer always, but sand tables looked 
efficient and kept the intelligence section happy. First 
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of all we had to march from Broadway to the railway 
line, and the plan of march was based, naturally enough, 
on meeting Japanese sometime during it. We had a 
bridge to destroy and a village to raid, after which we 
were to lie in ambush on the road until word came to 
us from the Block. It seemed that I should play a 
humble part in this first action, because when we 
reached the railway, the “soft belly” had orders to hide 
itself in the jungle, wandering round like a lost tribe, 
changing our bivouac as often as possible and keeping 
out of everyone’s way. 

After the conference, we split up into groups and 
strolled over to the bamboo shack which served us for 
a mess, laughing rather unnaturally at the thought that 
the column was really going into action after weeks of 
dummy fighting. In fact everyone was more nervous 
than they would have confessed. Most of us had not 
seen action before, and those who had could not easily 
compare their experiences with the kind of guerilla life 
that we were going to lead. I think that all of us thought 
that as soon as our planes touched down on Broadway 
we should have to jump down with guns blazing at a 
hidden enemy. It did not seem possible that the 
Japanese could have no inkling of airborne prepara- 
tions on a large scale or that they would fail to draw 
accurate conclusions when successive waves of aircraft 
roared over Burma. I talked that evening to the trans- 
port officer whose mind was preoccupied with the more 
immediate problem of how to get all the mules on 
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board the aircraft by strength or by guile; mules are 
wise creatures not easily deluded. I also had immediate 
problems. I-had to leave early next morning for the 
airfield to arrange bivouac areas near the planes and 
supplies for the last few meals. Walker was already 
packing our kit and cooking an enormous meal, using 
up all the tins which could not go into our packs. I 
made my final choice of books, The Shropshire Lad, 
a selection of five of Shakespeare’s plays and some of 
his sonnets, and Logan Pearsale Smith’s Treasury of 
English Prose, then lay down on my bed of bamboo 
leaves. The camp fell silent. Sometimes a mule stirred 
or a man muttered in his sleep; the stars shone bril- 
liantly; the jackals foraged round the cook-house. I 
lay awake until about two in the morning, then I fell 
into a deep sleep. . 

Walker and I reached Lalaghat airfield, from where 
we had to fly, about eleven o’clock next morning. It 
was a very hot day, and we flung off our equipment 
and made tea before looking for the Brigade supply 
officer to arrange with him for rations to be collected. 
To my surprise and joy I found that an outsize saddle 
for our big mule had arrived. I had some hours to kill 
before the column arrived, and [ strolled down to the 
airfield to watch the preparation. The striking force, 
which consisted of the King’s Battalion, was leaving 
that night by glider, and we ourselves were scheduled 
to follow them in Dakotas the next evening. I felt 
strangely detached and, temporarily at any rate, out- 
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side the drama which was unfolding before me, as if I 
had a seat in the stalls and a notebook in my hand to 
record what I saw and heard. The gliders were drawn 
up in close ranks on the airfield, glinting in the heat 
haze. Mechanics tinkered with the planes, sweating 
in the heat; jeeps roamed round the field bent on 
sudden urgent missions. Staff officers came and went, 
conscious of their secrets and the importance of the 
instructions they passed on. The King’s men were 
checking over their equipment and repeating passwords 
like actors in the wings before the curtain goes up. 
The atmosphere was tense and exciting, and it seemed 
that everyone, even the dullest spirits, were infected 
by it and were conscious of the drama in which they 
were playing a part. 

As darkness fell, the first parties got aboard the 
gliders, the engines of the towing planes began to tick 
over. Then the first flight roared down the runway. 
It was uncanny to hear the noise of the towing plane 
as it passed you, followed a second later by the low 
whistle of the glider attached to it. The flights took 
off at regular intervals, and we on the edge of the air- 
field watched them as they circled the airfield and 
droned after their colleagues towards Burma. About 
midnight the first of the towing planes returned, and 
rumours started to fly around the bivouacs. Pilots had 
seen rifle flashes around Broadway, gliders were burst- 
ing into flames upon landing. Gradually we learned 
the truth. The landing on Broadway had been un- 
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opposed and work on the landing ground was going 
ahead. However, several gliders had crashed into 
trees around the landing strip, and it was feared that 
casualties among the King’s men were considerable. 

The next afternoon, we began to get our mules 
aboard the Dakotas, distracting their attention from 
the plane by offering them carrots, biscuits and choco- 
late. Most of them gave us little trouble, although one 
of my fellow-travellers accepted the offering from his 
muleteer and remained obdurate for so long that I 
feared we might have to leave him behind. As soon as 
they were in the planes, they behaved well and stood 
in their stalls, which were made of bamboo, chewing 
placidly and switching their tails. 

From six o’clock in the evening until eight, when the 
first plane was due to leave, we sat around on the grass 
smoking and talking to our pilots about flying con- 
ditions, navigation and air pockets. I remember that 
a gramophone was being played in a bivouac quite close, 
the same record over and over again, and sometimes 
we heard laughter from the mess tent of some R.A.F. 
personnel at the far end of the field. At regular inter- 
vals after eight o’clock a pilot started his engine and 
taxied up to the starting line: then the plane roared 
past us, circled over the field and droned off towards 
Broadway. My piane left about ten o'clock, and I 
remember nothing of the journey, sleeping soundly in 
my blanket with my head on a mule’s saddle. I awoke 
just before we hit the ground with a jolt, and someone 
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opened the door and said that all was well. There was 
a brilliant.moon by which I could see nearly all the 
landing ground and some of the gliders which had 
been wrecked on the previous night. We unloaded our 
plane quickly, put on our packs, and stumbled off to 
bivouac in the woods. Walker appeared beside me, 
clutching a loaf of bread and a tin of jam. He sat 
down and, muttering something about “this being 
Burma and not thinking much of it,” began to prepare 
a meal. 
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“A man who knows that there will be no taking of 
prisoners makes great defence in such a batile.” 
SONG OF ROLAND. 


a spearhead had worked furiously during the day 
and night before the main force began to land on 
Broadway. As the King’s men spread out in a wide 
circle round the landing ground, American engineers 
began to fell trees, tear up boulders and to make the 
ground level enough for Dakotas to land without 
danger. Surprise was complete, and no shots were fired 
at our men nor did the Japanese counter-attack from 
the air. Considerable losses had, however, to be borne: 
many of the gliders crashed into the woods around the 
landing stage, or hit large boulders with such force that 
they were buckled and twisted into grotesque shapes, 
the occupants being killed outright or maimed. For 
about forty of the King’s men, the operation ended on 
the first night of the landing. 

During the next three nights, Dakotas arrived regu- 
larly from India, bringing in the rest of the main body 
and quantities of stores and arms, while patrols circled 
the perimeter and probed far down the tracks which led 
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out of Broadway. But there was no indication that the 
Japanese suspected the presence of a large force in 
the very heart of the country which they dominated. 
Everything was quiet: on the Mandalay-Myitkyina 
railway, trains rolled northwards through the Irrawaddy 
valley, taking guns and food to the Japanese 18th Divi- 
sion fighting the Chinese-American army north of 
Kamaing; at Mawlu, Mohnyin and in other villages on 
the railway line, the Japanese guards slept comfortably 
in their huts; at Swebo a battalion of the 18th Divi- 
sion was resting out of the line. The first part of our 
operation was complete: we had formed a base far 
behind the enemy lines and were ready to strike at his 
heart. 

There was little for us to do during the first three days 
except to check our equipment and experiment with 
different ways of cooking our “K” rations. Then, on 
the afternoon of the fourth day, the columns began to 
move out of Broadway eastward toward the road and 
the railway line, a holding force remaining in Broadway 
to build up the base and prepare for a Japanese assault. 
We marched slowly at first, finding our muscles 
cramped after three days of inactivity; the country was 
thick and steep and the sun beat down savagely upon us 
whenever we came out of the shade of the jungle. About 
a mile from Broadway, we halted on high ground to 
test our Walkie Talkie sets which we were still using, and 
the Brigadier rode down the column talking to the 
men. He was in high spirits and full of confidence, now 
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that the brigade was on the march. As I adjusted my 
pack straps and reslung my rifle (like many officers I 
had discarded my pistol already) I looked back on 
Broadway and caught a glimpse of the wrecked gliders 
by the edge of the woods; men stripped to the waist 
were carrying stones across the ground and a horseman 
was cantering towards them. Few of 50 Column saw 
Broadway again; perhaps two dozen sick and wounded 
officers and men returned there on their way home to 
India; and once the whole column bivouacked within a 
day’s march of it after the White City battle had been 
fought. Hopes were high then that we had finished our 
part in the operation and would be in Broadway next 
day to catch our planes home. But the gods were play- 
ing with us: for in the evening curt orders came over 
the wireless telling us to march north up the Mogaung 
valley. We had not seen the half of it. 

We began to cut our path over the hills to the railway, 
marching from six or seven in the morning till the same 
hour at night. For most of the way the country was 
very difficult, and at one time I remember that we had 
to cut for fifty minutes so that we could march for ten. 
Rifle platoons took it in turn to lead the column and 
pioneer the route, while the reconnaissance platoon 
roamed far ahead of the main column. There was little 
excitement in “C” Group; only much grunting as we 
went up the hill paths and much blasphemy when the 
column lost its way or a mule slipped and threw his 
load “over the cud.” We expected attacks all the time, 
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but one of the difficult things about war is that you don’t 
often get attacked when it seems certain, and when you 
least expect it, it comes on you like a rain squall. It was 
in fact unfortunate from the column’s point of view 
that we had no brush with the enemy during that first 
march. The men had been keyed up to fight from the 
moment they jumped out of their gliders, finger on 
trigger; and as each day passed without a shot being fired 
except in error by a nervous sentry, the keen edge was 
taken off their enthusiasm and watchfulness. Also, 
there were many weak links in our efficiency and morale 
which a successful skirmish, however small, would have 
put right at the beginning, but which became difficult 
to cure after a long period of immunity from attack. 
There was not sufficient confidence between officers and 
men; we did not know who would be steady under 
strain and in danger. The barrack-room heroes were 
still too vociferous and, furthermore, many of our 
tactics which looked well enough on a sand table 
required to be modified by experience. It was unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that each day we climbed up the hill 
and cut our way through the jungle unmolested by any 
enemy party. Each day the C.O. began his orders with 
“We must expect to meet the enemy during the day”; 
but twelve hours later we were cutting sticks for our 
evening fires, having heard nothing except jackals and 
monkeys and seen nothing except an occasional 
bewildered villager. It was to be the bad luck of 50 
Column that we spent several weeks in the jungle 
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patrolling strenuously and living under a great strain 
but without coming properly to grips with the enemy; 
other columns, especially the White City garrison, ran 
into full-blooded fighting after a few days of leaving 
Broadway, but I think that, without giving offence to 
any of our brother columns, our lot was as exacting as 
theirs. 

Even without the Japanese, we made plenty of mis- 
takes on our march to the railway. We took wrong 
turnings and lost our bearings, we overtired ourselves 
by too extensive reconnaissances, we straggled and were 
perhaps too cautious with regard to fires and smoking. 
But we were living in the jungle which we were inclined 
to regard as hostile in itself, not realizing that it only 
became so if you allowed yourself to fear it. When we 
were within a day’s march of our objective, we did at 
last meet an enemy, a Burman with a rifle who ran 
out of a hut in an otherwise empty village and fired a 
shot over the heads of our scouts. At once the whole 
column was deployed and moved into open formation 
across a paddy field into the village, covered by Guy 
Harding’s mortars. We wasted by this exercise half 
an hour’s valuable marching time and much good tem- 
per: for it was asked, if we deployed four hundred men 
to face a solitary Burman, what would we do against 
a Japanese guards regiment? I could see the question 
in the men’s faces as we reformed column of route. The 
Burman made good his escape before we were ready to 
strike, we quickened our pace and marched by tracks 
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instead of in the jungle. We swept through a large 
village called Namaan which was to play a large part 
in our activities, especially my own. It was built on 
flat ground with several large paddy fields nearby: 
thickly wooded hills rose steeply on each side, and a 
sparkling stream flowed by the village itself, with trees 
and shady places along the banks which tempted a 
tired man to slip his pack off and rest there. I thought 
of Duncan’s words before Macbeth’s castle: 


the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 


Whenever I came to Namaan I had the same feeling 
of peace and remoteness from war; and though 
Japanese patrols had passed through it several times, 
we never met them there, nor did they leave any trace 
of their presence. 

We had now fallen behind our time-table, and orders 
from Brigade Headquarters Column, which was march- 
ing westwards on a line five miles to the south of us, 
crackled over the wireless sets at every halt, urging 
speed and more speed. Darkness fell when we were 
still some miles from the railway line. The track was 
narrow and blocked in places by fallen tree trunks 
which held up the mules and caused some of their 
loads to slip. The column was badly split at several 
points, and the words, “Column broken at x group,” 
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did not seem to reach the front, or if they did, were 
ignored. A few small parties of Japanese could have 
played havoc with us that night, but it seemed that the 
Burman had failed to pass on his warning or the 
Japanese were waiting for us further on, nearer the 
railway. We straggled into bivouacs in groups, tired 
and irritable. My own group, where most of the 
heavily laden mules walked, was particularly dis- 
organized, and I spent an hour checking that all were 
present. No fires were allowed. It became very cold 
and, after the heat and sweat of the day, we lay in our 
blankets shivering, expecting at least a raiding attack 
from an enemy patrol. I remember that this was the 
first time that I realized how the jungle at night could 
play on your nerves, especially when you were tired and 
overwrought, so that a snapped twig seemed like an 
advancing platoon, and the soughing of the wind in the 
branches was as if someone was whispering a word of 
command. 

There was no attack, and early in the morning the 
striking force marched on their objective on the railway 
line and the remainder of us left, an hour later, to begin 
our peripatetics round the jungle, keeping out of the 
way of both the Japanese and our own column. It was 
a pleasant occupation; we changed our bivouac every 
few hours, and laid false trails like boy scouts in a paper 
chase, and I had the first opportunity to read since we 
left Assam. I got my Shakespeare out of my pack 
under the almost benign eye of Walker. 
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That time of year thou mayest in me behold, 

When yellow leaves, or none or few do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare, ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. 


The stream ran sweetly a few yards away, the tree 
under which I lay gave perfect shade, and a pleasant 
smell of cooking from Walker’s fire teased my nostrils 
from time to time as the breeze blew in my direction. 
For all the world I might have been lying under the 
old oak tree on the lawn of my uncle’s rectory in Hamp- 
shire, on an August afternoon, just before the tea 
things were brought out. After tea there might be 
tennis, then sherry before supper and a walk in the 
garden before bed. All at once the officer who was in 
charge of this part of the column strolled past me say- 
ing regretfully that we ought to change our bivouac; 
and the dream vanished. 

In the evening we met the rest of the column; their 
action had been successful in so far as they had blown 
a bridge, raided a village and plundered some bags of 
rice: the few Japanese who had been in the village had 
not offered much resistance. I do not remember if we 
inflicted any casualties, but we lost one raan in the raid 
who vanished suddenly from his section and was not 
seen again; whether he was killed or made prisoner we 
never knew. That evening we heard machine-gun and 
rifle fire five or six miles south of us where the South 
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Staffords and Gurkhas were establishing the Block. 
Early next morning we received a wireless message tell- 
ing us that the chosen ground had been occupied 
against stiff opposition from a small number of the 
enemy. We heard the story a few days later when we 
ourselves entered the Block. 

The force had reached the road and railway without 
opposition like ourselves—we were always surprised at 
this, but looking back now I can see no good reason why 
the Japanese should have left the main road to hunt 
for us in the tangled undergrowth or on the precipitous 
hills—but had decided at the last minute to form the 
Block two miles farther south from the place which 
had been selected from air photographs. As the lead- 
ing columns occupied the site they were attacked by 
a force of Japanese, about a company strong, who were 
stationed in the village of Mawlu, two miles down the 
road to the south. The action had been fierce, and it 
had seemed sometimes that the advance troops might 
be thrust back into the hills before they had made good 
the perimeter. It was the sound of the Brigadier’s bugle 
as he approached the Block with his column which put 
new heart into them, and the impact of his attack that 
made sure of the position. All through that night and 
the next day, the defenders dug furiously, for a second 
attack could not be long delayed. Japanese com- 
placency must have had a rude shock at the story told 
by those railway guards and immediate action would 
be taken to wipe out the insult to Japanese authority. 
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In fact, the battalion of the 18th Division reached the 
Block from Swebo within thirty-six hours, and attacked 
at once. The situation was tense. The trenches were 
not yet very deep, nor had supplies been built up; the 
Japanese were able to occupy a ridge to the north of 
the Block from which they could pour their fire into 
the centre of the Block. To dislodge them, light air- 
craft dropped mines on top of the ridge itself, which, it 
must be remembered, was not more than a hundred 
yards away from the most northern position in the 
Block, separated from the Japanese by flat ground. 
These light planes flew as they wished unchallenged 
by enemy fighters, and no Japanese escaped from the 
ridge: the whole top of it was lifted up and flung into 
the air, fragments of stones and trees falling upon the 
heads of our own men. 
Two successes had been achieved in the space of two 
days, but these battles were only curtain raisers. The 
Japanese could not allow the Block to exist either tacti- 
cally or for reasons of prestige. They had now the 
measure of the size of the garrison and their arms, and 
would concentrate fresh troops against them as soon as 
they could. Here was the basis of Wingate’s plan—to 
choose a place where we were not expected, fortify it 
and draw the enemy upon us. And if the fortification 
was well planned, we should surely win. We began, 
therefore, to dig deep into the hillside and heap wire 
on the approaches; for on this depended our survival. 
Our part of the area remained quiet. A platoon lay 
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in ambush near the blown bridge and from here pa- 
trols probed north and south on the line of the railway. 
The countryside seemed ominously quiet. I was sent 
off to form an O.P. on the other side of the railway line, 
and clambered up a steep hill which gave a splendid 
view of the countryside. To the west the land was flat, 
consisting mainly of paddy fields dotted with woods; 
the Ledan Chaung flowed north and south through 
trees, then open country, then small villages which 
seemed deserted; to the south the pagoda in Mawlu, 
near the Block itself, shone brilliantly in the sunshine. 
But of Japanese there was no sign. 

Guy Harding, the mortar officer, joined me; he was 
a big man, deliberate in his movements and in speech; 
you would have marked him at once for a farmer. Like 
me, he had been a gunner officer before, and he looked 
on his mortars affectionately:enough but rather as if 
they were pop- guns instead of the column’s heavy artil- 
lery! We were sitting together in the O.P., picking out 
the landmarks in the countryside and working out a 
system of quick communication with column head- 
quarters when a messenger scrambled up the hillside, 
telling us to forget about the O.P. and rendezvous near 
the road, as the column had been ordered into the 
Block and was marching in fifteen minutes. Guy and I 
flung ourselves down the hill, ripping our clothes and 
falling over each other like shot rabbits, and reached 
the R.V. just as the column was forming up. I was sent 
off to take charge of the rear of the column, where 
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Walker was already standing, leaning on his rifle and 
looking gloomily at the road behind us and the dark 
wood on both sides. 

“God knows, sir, I’ve often thought we’d get this 
job sometimes.”” We got it more than sometimes. 

We went straight down the main road, expecting and 
indeed looking for trouble; it was a relief to march with- 
out twisting and turning to avoid obstacles and halting 
to cut our path through the jungle; but we did not meet 
even a Burman, and in an hour we reached the Block 
and turned off the road into a group of hills. We 
noticed that the railway line, which ran close to the 
road, had been blown, and we could hear the ring of 
picks and shovels, from an open space near the edge 
of the perimeter, where some men of the South Staffords 
were digging a pit to bury the Japanese and the mules 
killed in the initial fighting. A sickly smell hung over 
the pit and clouds of flies buzzed angrily around us. 
The Brigadier came to meet us, gay and optimistic as 
always. He showed us our positions and, after eating a 
good meal, we prepared for the night’s alarms. 

The position chosen for the Block could hardly have 
been better. It consisted of a group of hills set back a 
few hundred yards from the road and the railway lines. 
The defenders of each hill were able to support their 
neighbours with fire during attack. In the centre of 
the position, the R.A.P. and stores depots were being 
established, and the sappers had already dug wells to 
ensure that water would be available if we were cut off 
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from our normal water point. This was perhaps the 
one weakness in the position, for to reach the water 
point we had to go out of the main Block and walk 
along the road a couple of hundred yards to a small 
ford. The route was actually covered by a hill position 
on the other side of the road from the main Block, 
but there was always a danger that the Japanese would 
try to occupy it during the night or train guns and 
mortars on it so that we would have been thrown back 
on a limited supply of water from wells. In fact, the 
Japanese never made a determined effort to do this, and 
so far as I know there was no day during our occupa- 
tion when the water point was not used, even at the 
height of the fighting. ? 

The weapons of the west hill position covered not 
only the railway and the road, but the flat, open country 
to the west for a considerable distance. There was little 
danger that a frontal attack from that direction would 
have much effect upon that section of the Block, if we 
were well dug in and well stocked with ammunition. 
The real danger would come from the other three direc- 
tions, especially from the east, where the terrain was 
hilly and wooded and honeycombed with chaung beds, 
which gave good cover to an advancing enemy until he 
was right up against the perimeter wire. 

Every available man dug and wired all through the 
day while sappers laid out an intricate system of booby 
traps and mines in the jungle beyond the perimeter. 
Every night since the occupation began, our aircraft 
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had been dropping quantities of stores, food, mortars, 
grenades and sandbags on the flare-path laid out on the 
most westerly hillside. In the morning, parties of men 
collected the bundles and cut down those parachutes 
which had drifted away from the dropping zone and 
had become stuck in the tops of the trees. As time went 
on, some parachutes could not be reached without 
danger to life and limb, and were left where they were, 
and so it came to be that from a long way off, from 
Henu village, or from the Thazi woods, as you ap- 
proached the Block from patrol or battle, you could 
pick out white circles on the hillside against the back- 
ground of dark jungle. Therefore we called the Block 
White City. 

Preparations for defence went steadily ahead; the 
Japanese were giving us a longer breathing space than 
had been expected. We were undisturbed by day, and 
by night only the drone of the supply planes and the 
crash of a parachute bundle in the trees above our slit 
trenches broke our sleep. Sometimes the jungle played 
tricks on the imagination of a sentry who fired his rifle 
or threw a grenade at a shadow; whereupon we stood to 
in our holes and saw that our weapons were ready. Ten 
minutes later we were asleep again. Patrols reported, 
however, that the enemy was near Mawlu and in some 
of the smaller villages to the south, and the Brigadier 
promptly decided to take the offensive. He was never 
one to sit and wait, but was by nature a hunter, after 
the manner of Nimrod. He began by assembling a 
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dozen ponies and galloping round the countryside for 
an afternoon. He had heard, I think, that there was a 
wounded Japanese general in hiding who would be a 
valuable captive. Then he decided to mount a proper 
attack on the Japanese entrenched around Mawlu, who 
were probably under orders to hold on and watch us 
until a larger force arrived. 

The attack was made by the Gurkhas and 50 Column, 
with the exception of the administrative groups who 
with the Staffords stayed in White City to man the 
perimeter. No. 50 Column was ordered to make a wide 
circuit during the night and threaten the Japanese right 
flank while the Gurkhas attacked down the line of the 
road from the north. For 50 Column the attack was 
unhappy. Somehow in the night bearings were lost, 
and in the darkness Peter North went ahead to 
reconnoitre the route, crossed over a small stream and 
stood on the other bank for a few minutes, parting the 
bushes and searching for landmarks. As he turned 
away, a Japanese sentry, lying in the undergrowth a 
few yards away, caught him in his sights for long 
enough to try asnap shot. Peter fell shot in the throat, 
bringing his orderly down with him, and before the 
advance guard of the column had realized what had 
happened, the Japanese had cut Peter’s pack straps and 
slipped away with his booty. The orderly was un- 
harmed, though terrified out of his life. 

At dawn the Gurkhas attacked. The Japanese were 
well entrenched and put up a strong resistance until the 
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Gurkhas were roused by seeing one of their officers fall; 
then they went in with their kukris, killing savagely 
and efficiently, and in an hour it was all over and the 
- stretcher parties were beginning to come into White 
City. 4 at 
In the afternoon a party of six wee to” find Peter’s 
body. It was difficult to follow the route the column 
had taken the night before as they had twisted and 
turned like a fox, and we had nearly given up when 
Walker plucked my shirt sleeve and, cursing quietly, 
pointed to some vultures circling a few hundred yards 
away: it was Peter. One of the soldiers slid up a hill 
to keep watch while the rest of us tied a cord to the 
body and tugged it hard from a distance, in case the 
Japanese had been there before us and were playing a 
joke with a booby trap. The vultures watched us bale- 
fully from twenty yards away, two or three pariah dogs 
scuffed in the undergrowth, and flies swarmed horribly 
all over us: the air was heavy and smelt evilly. 

We began to dig furiously, using trench tools, 
bayonets and kukris. I expect the padre was praying, 
but it was Walker’s sustained cursing that I heard as 
I dug and dashed the sweat out of my eyes. When 
we had finished we left at a run, nor did we halt until 
we had reached the White City water point, where we 
stopped to scoop water over our heads and chests. They 
were just about to close the perimeter gates. , 

It was no part of the plan of White City to keep the 
whole force enclosed in the fortress to repel Japanese 
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attack. Such a passive attitude would have found no 
favour with the Brigadier! On the contrary, it was 
planned that striking columns should sally from the 
Block and operate in the jungle, raiding Japanese-held 
villages and ec troops who were concentrating 

against White Gity. Thus the besieged became them- 
selves besieged. ‘Three days after our first action, a 
large force moved by parties out of White City, picking. 
their way cautiously through the minefields which 
guarded the approaches, and marched northwards 
towards the bridge we had blown a week ago. No. 50 
Column formed part of the force and went ahead of the 
remainder. We bivouacked near the blown bridge and 
reconnoitred up the railway line for three or four miles; 

there was nothing to report. But by the second even- 
ing the column had the look of a force which had 
suffered great loss. About thirty men were lying near 
the R.A.P. shivering in their blankets, and at intervals 
more men reeled through the bamboo trees towards the 
doctor and his orderlies, who were working furiously 
beside their open medical panniers. Malaria had hit 
us badly and was doing the Japanese’s work for them. 
The effect of such an epidemic, violent and sudden, was 
bound to be unhappy; it was easy to imagine that fever 
was beginning when you had a headache or were tired; 

and the comforts available to us in the jungle were 
hardly inyiting. I am afraid that our faith in anti- 
malaria tablets, ointment and all the paraphernalia of 
mosquito precautions, beloved by hygiene officers, had 
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a rude jolt. Red Caps in India who used to put men 
on charges for having their sleeves rolled up after dark 
were often reminded of such occasions as this very 
forcibly. But the law is the law. A friend of mine told 
me that when 2 Division broke through at Kohima 
after the bloodiest of struggles, and was about to join 
up with the Imphal garrison, he was sent by the General 
post-haste in a jeep to report on the position; he reached 
Imphal, sweating and weary, to be pulled up by a Red 
Cap for speeding. 

At stand-to next morning, we could see in the faint 
light that the circle of blankets round the R.A.P. was 
wider. Altogether nearly fifty men had malaria in 
varying degrees of severity. We spent a restless day; 
patrols looked in the villages nearby, and an ambush 
lay by the blown bridge, but the Japanese were not 
stirring and, if they knew where we were, were leaving 
us alone. Towards evening, a platoon from the second 
Lancashire Fusiliers column which had now joined the 
White City garrison from the south, reached our 
bivouac and took charge of the worst fever cases. They 
would be a hopeless handicap to us in our attack on 
Mohnyin, but in White City they would have a chance 
to do light duties until they had recovered. By next 
day ten more men were down with fever and were 
unable to march, and we had no choice but to take 
them to the blown bridge, which was now becoming 
a permanent rendezvous, and make them as comfort- 
able as possible in the undergrowth. They would be safe, 
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we thought, for a day or two until a relief party from 
White City reached them. Luck, however, was against 
them; for, on the next evening, when we were marching 
on Mohnyin, a Japanese patrol came to look at our 
handiwork at the bridge and found them in the bushes. 
The soldiers had five minutes’ bayonet practice before 
their supper. Only one man escaped, and when he 
staggered into the Namaan observation post, his reason 
had nearly gone. Somehow he had hidden from sight 
under a comrade’s dead body and had managed to lie 
still for a night and the best part of a day while the 
Japanese soldiers had laughed round their fires and 
their sentries had strolled among the dead. 

It was a bad time for us. On top of the malaria and 
the tragedy at the bridge, came Guy Harding’s death. 
As mortar officer he was not normally called upon to 
lead patrols; that dangerous and tiring job was the lot 
of the rifle platoon commander. But, as a result of 
illness and fatigue, he had undertaken to lead a party 
of his mortar men into a village some three miles 
away. Machine-gun fire caught him as he was running 
across open ground in front of the village. The section 
dived for cover into a chaung bed, unhurt except for 
Guy himself who had stopped several bullets in his 
belly. His men at once began to plan to carry him out 
of the trap, but he forbade it, and handing over his 
compass and maps, ordered his sergeant to lead the 
section back, for he saw that without him they had 
a fair chance of escape, whereas cumbered with a 
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wounded man, none might get back. So the sergeant 
told the story when he returned, drawn and tired. At 
once a force went back to the village and searched every 
house and every hiding place. The Japanese had gone, 
nor was there any sign of Guy. The enemy had slipped 
from our grasp once again, and we had lost a brave 
leader of men whom we could ill spare. 

The rest of the striking force joined us on the next 
evening, and late that night we stirred sleepily from 
our blankets and stood shivering in the cold air until 
our turn came to join the column moving through the 
jungle to the railway line. It had been decided that 
we would march to within three miles of Mohnyin by 
night, using the railway line itself and not the thick 
jungle on the flanks. I was in my usual place at the 
rear, and, after an hour’s marching, the word was 
passed back in a whisper that “Captain Jeffrey was 
wanted at once at the head of the column.” Cursing, 
Walker and I stumbled along the sleepers at a kind of 
jog trot, bumping into men and mules in the darkness. 
When we reached the head, the column had halted for 
a routine ten minute rest, and the Colonel asked me 
abruptly why the devil I had come forward. I told 
him rudely that I had not come for fun, but that I 
always obeyed his orders. I thought he would explode; 
then he laughed and offered me a biscuit. Who had 
started the false scent we never found out, though 
Walker was questioning suspects days later. 

That march along the railway line remains a night- 
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mare. It was worse than hours of marching through 
thick jungle and worse than the time we walked rather 
foolishly for an hour in the middle of a river to throw 
the Japanese off our trail. Neither my own long stride 
nor Walker’s short one fitted properly into the spaces 
between the sleepers; and consequently I had to con- 
centrate upon each step that I took, and could not, as 
my habit was, merely “throw my feet” hour after hour 
and let my mind develop a pleasant train of thought, 
such as quoting as much poetry of a certain kind as I 
could remember, or planning in minute detail my first 
leave in India. At six o’clock in the morning I was cold 
and exhausted and cursed everything to do with railway 
lines. At last we turned off the line and climbed up 
a steep hill thickly covered with bamboo, passing 
groups of Gurkhas who were already brewing tea and 
chatting away like picnickers. 

Orders for the attack on Mohnyin were given out 
later in the morning. I do not remember any details 
except that I was required to hide the “soft belly” in 
what was supposedly a safe place and await develop- 
ments. After which we retired to rest; indeed, I think 
I slept until zero hour that evening, dreaming of rail- 
way lines and sleepers. As we moved out of bivouac, 
jockeying in the darkness for our correct position in 
the column, a mule in the commando platoon ahead of 
my group threw its load and seemed resolved to stay 
where she was. By the time we had got to the bottom 
of the hill and reached the road which led to Mohnyin, 
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there was no sign of the column. I duly turned to the 
right towards Mohnyin and began to march as fast as I 
could, thinking that I would catch up in a few minutes. 
But after fifteen there was still no sign of the column 
and, becoming suddenly suspicious, we halted and 
shone torches discreetly on the ground to discover foot- 
prints. There were none: the dust was undisturbed. 
We returned sombrely to the bivouac area, and sure 
enough found tracks going in the opposite direction 
from Mohnyin, back the way we had come. Either all 
the officers in the column had failed to read their com- 
passes correctly or there were schemes afoot of which 
“C” group had been kept in ignorance. Even now, as 
I write, my mind reels at the thought of what might 
have happened if we had obeyed our order and 
descended upon Mohnyin as dawn broke, one rifle 
platoon, some twenty mules, the vet, the farrier and 
the air force officer! 

We reviewed the position rather dismally over our 
breakfast. We could march straight back to White 
City, but it seemed probable that a battle was in pro- 
gress there; otherwise it was difficult to understand why 
the whole Mohnyin plan had been abandoned. Our 
column might go straight back by way of the road and 
railway, or more probably keep to the jungle and attack 
the Japanese rear and flanks. In that case we should 
never come up with them. I decided on White City, 
and we carefully planned our action in case of surprise. 
Mercifully we never had to put it to the test, for as we 
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left the bivouac, the cheery face of the sapper officer 
came round a bend in the road and we were soon on 
our way to the column’s harbour. It seemed that a 
full-scale attack had begun against White City, the plan 
to take Mohnyin had been given up and the force was 
ordered back to the White City area as fast as it could 
travel. All this had been known only a few hours 
before we left harbour, and the Adjutant had forgotten 
to tell me. I found that officer in a terrible state of 
anxiety—there was nobody kinder and more anxious 
to do his job well—and he lavished his rations and 
cigarettes upon me by way of atonement. I had not 
enjoyed my earlier breakfast, and I fear that Brian went 
short of his next morning’s meal. 

We marched back through that night not by the rail- 
way but along tracks running more or less parallel with 
it, our first objective being Namaan. About five 
o’clock in the morning, the leading platoon of 50 
Column took a wrong turning and we found ourselves 
in a deep chaung bed with hills rising steeply on both 
sides and with the exit blocked by fallen trees. The 
Japanese were waiting for us, and the leading platoon 
had a fierce fight before they cleared them off the hill- 
sides. The Japanese also had a gun stationed not far 
away and, although their aim was not very accurate, 
they made us jump several times and prevented us 
from getting any rest. At dawn one of the platoon com- 
manders, a young Highlander called Taylor, took a 
patrol round the perimeter. He ran into a Japanese 
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patrol on the breast of the road and stood to shoot it 
out. He himself received flesh wounds, not serious 
enough to make him a candidate for a light plane when 
we reached a landing ground. The Japanese beat a 
retreat into the jungle. 

We were still uncertain about our future, but it 
seemed that our force was to concentrate at Namaan, 
rest there for two days or so—after all this marching 
and counter-marching with nothing to show for it— 
and then either enter White City itself or operate out- 
side. Soon we had our first news of what was happen- 
ing round the Block. We arranged a supply drop not 
far from Namaan in thicker country than was advis- 
able, and the parachutes drifted far from the flare-path, 
many of them being caught in tops of the trees. Rip- 
pingale, Taylor and I spent a tiring night getting as 
many stores brought to our dumps as possible; but in 
the morning we had far from sufficient to give every- 
body their full ration. At ten o’clock we were still 
shaking the branches to dislodge their precious loads, 
watched by some envious villagers who wanted nothing 
more than that we should give up the struggle and 
leave the spoils to them. I arranged with the C.O. to 
remain behind for an hour and collect all I could, then 
to rejoin him in Namaan, and I sent Walker on ahead 
with the main body to select a good bivouac and pre- 
pare a meal. Soon after, a familiar figure stumbled 
through the undergrowth, crying my name and talking 
wildly of Japanese, hunger and malaria. He was one 
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of those fever cases we had sent back to White City 
under the care of a 20 Column platoon commander 
before the abortive Mohnyin affair. It took us some 
time to get his story clear. Evidently they had found 
a small railway waggon, not far from the blown bridge, 
put the worst cases in it and set off merrily towards 
White City. When they were within hailing distance 
of it, they were welcomed not, as they expected, by a 
friendly party, but by a Japanese platoon who rushed 
the waggon, firing and shouting. Somehow John de 
Quidt, the platoon officer, got his men away into the 
jungle without loss. Then his troubles started: he had 
no medical supplies whatever; three-quarters of his 
party had malaria, and there seemed to be no way into 
the Block which was now heavily invested by Japanese. 
Nor were these second line railway guards, but big, well- 
armed Imperial troops sent from Tokyo with orders to 
trample over White City and destroy all who were in 
it. Furthermore the Japanese knew about him, and 
they hunted him from bivouac to bivouac. John had 
sent out this soldier in a despairing effort to find us; 
he was wandering aimlessly, and I think that if the 
supply drop had been an easy one, John and his party 
would have perished. On such slight chances do men’s 
lives hang. 

I sent word to the C.O. suggesting that I should go 
to find John and his men, and asked him to let us 
have as many of the ponies as he could spare. From 
what I had heard, I reckoned that I could be back at 
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Namaan within thirty-six hours, and we believed that 
we should stay there for two days at least. I slept until 
four o’clock, when my runner returned with six ponies 
and their riders and a message from the C.O. giving me 
permission to go. T'wo friendly Cochins appeared from 
somewhere offering to guide us over the hills to where 
we believed John’s party were hiding, in the jungle near 
the Nansiaung Chaung. We were therefore fifteen men 
and six ponies. We marched very fast, avoiding tracks 
and water. Once, when we had to come near a main 
track, the leading Cochin halted us and whispered 
something to us about a Japanese car. We lay down 
in the undergrowth and, in a few minutes, a lorry full 
of Japanese soldiers passed down the road and halted 
with a grinding of gears quite close to us: the Cochin 
had heard it long before we did. 

We reached the Nansiaung Chaung early next morn- 
ing and picked up the trails of de Quidt’s party after an 
hour’s search. In spite of the strain, he was alert and 
cheerful; his men, however, were in bad shape. As well 
as suffering from hunger and fever, many of them had 
lost their packs and blankets, and the psychological 
effect of this was serious: the men had to share and 
borrow and improvise equipment with their belts and 
pieces of string, and were acutely conscious of their 
unsoldierly appearance. 

After a pause, we struggled back over the hills to 
Namaan, urging the sick men to keep up with the pace 
I set in the front. The worst cases rode on the ponies. 
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It was an arduous journey; we were in no state to meet 
an enemy patrol in spite of our numbers, and the 
Cochins gave me several anxious moments, for they 
fretted at the delay and wanted to give us the slip. 
The trails by which they were taking us were not clearly 
marked on my map, and I had no wish to march to 
Namaan on a compass-bearing through thick jungle. 
However, we reached the site of the previous air drop as 
darkness was falling and we bivouacked there for the 
night. Early next morning, I sent a horseman ahead 
to Namaan to warn the C.O. and the doctor that we 
were arriving, and followed him at a leisurely pace 
soon afterwards. The horseman returned to say that 
Namaan was deserted, nor could he see the smoke of 
any fires in the neighbourhood. I said nothing to the 
men, thinking that perhaps the force had moved some 
way away from the village,-and that my rider had not 
looked carefully enough for guides. But he was right! 
Namaan was completely deserted. We walked through 
the village and along the banks of the stream, almost 
on tiptoe, noticing the ashes of fires and tins of bully 
beef which had not been properly buried. Suddenly 
two figures came out of some bushes and hailed us, 
They were transport personnel, members of my own 
group; and behind them I could see bodies lying with 
their blankets drawn over their heads. I was beginning 
to recognize the symptoms of malaria without any 
difficulty. 

It seemed that the column had been ordered to 
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march on the previous evening; but where they had 
gone nobody knew. Somewhere south of White City 
was all that the C.O. had been able to pass on to me. 
What was certain was that an attack on White City was 
in full swing, and that my own column would be in- 
volved in it either from the inside, or, more probably, 
from the jungle outside. How I could rejoin them with 
my own company of invalids and with the Japanese 
surrounding White City, I could not imagine, as I gave 
orders for bivouac and for making tea. 


A great deal hung upon the result of the battle which 
was now being fought at White City, not only because 
upon it depended the continued success and possible 
survival of the long-range penetration force, but because 
White City played an important rdle in the over-all 
strategy of the war in Burma at that time. The extent 
of operations which could be undertaken in 1944 was 
necessarily limited, but it was possible to clear the 
Japanese from the north-east corner of Burma and so 
improve communications with China by reopening the 
Burma road. It was essential, therefore, to prevent 
Japanese reinforcements from reaching the northern 
front and so delaying the advance of the Chinese- 
American forces down the Mogaung valley. By our 
operation at White City and elsewhere in northern 
Burma, the communications of the 18th Division had 
been cut with the south, and for several weeks no sup- 
plies had reached them by way of the road and railway, 
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and the effect on the Japanese of living on meagre 
rations and suffering from lack of ammunition was 
bound to be noticeable before long. In the west, the 
Japanese had themselves tried to cut our communica- 
tions with China and to isolate General Stilwell’s troops; 
for, in the middle of March, just after we had landed 
in Broadway, a Japanese army had crossed the Chind- 
win and attacked the Imphal plain. Nor did they 
intend to stop there, for their wireless blared trium- 
phantly that. the march to Delhi and the deliverance 
of the oppressed races of India had begun. The Japanese 
had made their last great effort, and when it was halted 
and eventually smashed, the turning point of the war 
in Burma had been reached. 

We knew little of what was happening in the west, 
our attention being centred on the hills of White City, 
against which the Japanese had concentrated a fresh 
regiment which had arrived in Burma recently from 
Tokyo. They were under orders to go on attacking 
until they trampled over the place from end to end and 
breakfasted off our “K” ration. They had guns with 
them, and a particularly large mortar which became 
known as “the coalscuttle,” and, from the little that 
remained of the Japanese air force in Burma, some 
Zeros had been spared to harass the defenders. By this 
time, however, the White City defences had become 
very formidable, the hills being honeycombed with 
deep trenches and dotted with sandbagged emplace- 
ments. In front of the perimeter, wire entanglements 
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were high and thick. Aircraft flying from bases in 
Assam had dropped great quantities of arms and stores 
of every kind. The defence had been well prepared. 
The battle raged for a week with increasing fury and 
bitterness: no quarter was asked and none given. The 
Japanese soldiers displayed incredible fanaticism and 
tenacity, and at the same time the often ridiculous 
limitation of their military knowledge and adaptability. 
Every evening about sundown their guns started to 
shell the fortress, joined by the unpleasant- “coal- 
scuttle.” Then they began to pour small arms fire upon 
the trenches, where our men checked their grenades 
and machine guns and peered ahead of them into the 
shadows. The Japanese companies formed up in the 
beds of the chaungs—they used the same approaches 
night after night, which greatly helped our mortar 
crews—led by their officers with drawn swords. They 
flung themselves upon the wire, shrieking like maniacs, 
some of them dashing ahead of their companies to 
commit hara-kiri with the aid of a kind of Bangalore 
torpedo which gave them no chance of escape. The 
fighting went on through the night, and, in the lulls 
between the firing, you could hear the drone of the 
supply planes which flew in to drop their loads upon 
the flare-path, undeterred by enemy fire from the 
ground. It wasa soldiers’ battle; for when all had been 
planned and said, there was little that senior com- 
manders could do when battle had joined except to sit 
in their dug-outs and wait. It was upon the steadiness 
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of the men on the perimeter that the holding of the 
Block depended. Once, indeed, some Japanese broke 
through at a point near a ration dump, but they were 
driven out next morning by the furious counter-attack 
of a company held in reserve for that purpose. The 
enemy sustained terrible casualties, and, as the week 
went on, battalions were reduced to companies and 
companies to platoons: but still they attacked and more 
died on the wire, until the dispirited remnant slunk 
into the jungle and retreated south. No doubt the 
Japanese Generals wept over the failure of their 
children. 

It is curious what you remember about a battle in 
which you fought. March, patrols, attacks, barrages— 
there were all these things: but in what order they fol- 
lowed each other, it is difficult to say. Impressions 
remain, and the sensations that twisted the stomach 
and made the limbs go cold; and ridiculous, irrelevant 
incidents, which made you laugh; or a smell, which 
irritates the nostrils years later whenever the battle 
comes to mind. It was difficult, therefore, to recon- 
struct the battle of White City from stories told round 
bivouac fires or later still in barracks in India. One 
person talked of the noise, another of the mortar 
attack, another of the smell at the water point. But 
three incidents remain in my mind from the many I 
heard of. One night when the Japanese were drawing 
off their attack, a wounded officer was seen to unroll his 
blanket and compose himself to sleep not more than 
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forty yards from the perimeter trenches under the 
shadow of the wire. Then there was the story of the 
British sergeant wielding an empty grenade box with 
which he thwacked the heads of anyone who crossed 
his path. And once another N.C.O. and a Japanese 
officer faced each other across the wire, white with pas- 
sion and hurling curses at each other, each disregarding 
the loaded weapons in their hands. Thus do men 
behave in battle, when men are fighting mad. 

After the battle, 50 Column, which had been soldier- 
ing outside the Block, bivouacked in the Thazi Woods, 
about a mile away. The Colonel and I walked one hot 
afternoon across the flat paddy fields, over the broken 
railway line and through the White City gate. We tied 
our yellow handkerchiefs over our heads to prevent the 
smell of dead mules and horses from making us sick. 
The gorging vultures regarded us balefully, and veils of 
flies swarmed angrily around us. The White City hills 
were stripped bare, and the wire, especially on the 
western slopes, was twisted grotesquely; scraps of cloth- 
ing and equipment hung pathetically at intervals. The 
garrison looked desperately tired and walked about as 
if they had wakened up from a nightmare. As we sat 
on the parapet of a trench and drank tea, I looked 
round the small area of hills, and marvelled that so 
little a space could witness so violent and sustain such 
an outburst of passion, The epithet “white” seemed 
now to have a far more terrible significance than ever 
was caused by the parachutes caught in the tree-tops. 
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Soon after this the Block was evacuated, and the area 
of battle shifted to the north. The end was tragic, for 
the last party to leave filed down the hill, turned to the 
road and strayed on to one of their own minefields, 
where several men were blown up. 
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“Sick now! droop now! this sickness does infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprise.” 
HENRY IV. PART I. 


O.. of the greatest advantages which we possessed 
over the Japanese was that on the whole the villagers 
were friendly to us; and to organize and foster their 
friendship, a centre had been set up near Namaan 
where the villagers could bring their information about 
Japanese movements to be sifted and passed on to White 
City and the roving columns. The fort was manned 
permanently by the reconnaissance platoon of 50 
Column, a section of which was composed of Karens 
and organized by the platoon commander. From here 
also special Cochin patrols were sent out into the vil- 
lages, and forays planned against enemy convoys and 
bivouacs. During the campaign, a great number of 
rifles and other weapons had been dropped for issue 
to these allies; and it was a common sight to see 
Cochins, in pairs or singly, trotting noiselessly up and 
down the hill tracks near Namaan, slung about with 
grenades and bandoliers, and carrying spotlessly clean 
rifles. At times, perhaps, some of them, in their 
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anxiety to obtain rifles to kill either Japanese or private 
enemies, embellished the reports they brought, so that 
they had to be treated with reserve, but of their loyalty 
and their willingness to help, there was never any 
doubt. 

De Quidt and I thought it probable that, before leav- 
ing for the White City battle, the C.O. would have left 
word about our arrival with the Namaan centre com- 
mander, and, after a meal and a wash in the stream, 
we set off leisurely along the banks of the stream—it 
was called the Namaan Chaung—until we reached the 
outpost of the stronghold. There a Cochin met us and 
guided us up a steep hillside, strongly guarded by 
machine-gun posts and mines, until we reached the 
comfortable living quarters of the garrison. The com- 
mander could tell us little more than what we had 
guessed already; that the whole force had left at five 
minutes notice, and a full-scale enemy attack was being 
mounted against White City. The Cochins had 
reported that the Japanese were determined to wipe out 
the whole garrison; for the effect of the Block upon the 
troops north of Mogaung was now serious. The C.O. 
had left me a message saying that he would send me 
a signal as soon as the position was clearer. We there- 
fore arranged for a message to be sent over the Namaan 
wireless, asking for food to be dropped for us, and, after 
some desultory conversation, returned to our bivouac. 

We checked our ammunition and food supplies and 
took stock of our position. We had now a force of 
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about eighty men, three-quarters of whom had malaria 
or dysentery, and morale was generally at a low ebb. 
Everyone talked about malaria, and of being lost, and 
gazed in the direction of the light plane strip about a 
mile or so outside Namaan from which they could be 
in Broadway in an hour—if we sent a wireless message 
for such relief. But malaria did not entitle men to light 
planes except in extreme cases, nor did dysentery: if 
they had, columns would have been reduced to platoon 
strength within a week. It was the mental effect of 
malaria which sapped the energy and will power and 
turned a first-class fighting man into a drag and a 
danger—if he was allowed to brood too much. Action 
was the great antidote, doubly important in our case 
as we had little quinine. To sit safely in the hills wait- 
ing for a message was to court disaster, for when the 
time came to march, the men would not respond. 
Power over limbs and mind would be wanting. No, we 
had to take some offensive action, however modest the 
scale of it. Even marching every day looking for 
Japanese in improbable places would be better than wait- 
ing like so many Micawbers for something to turn up. 

De Quidt had completed a check of our stores and 
made a redistribution among the men, and we sat over 
our brew of tea in the evening considering possible 
courses of action. He said: “ We could, I suppose, find 
another railway truck by the broken bridge and trundle 
down the line to the Jap outpost ring around White 
City, and see how they react.” 
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We thought of a less spectacular feat of arms, how- 
ever, which we hoped would be within the power of 
our force. Five miles north of Namaan a narrow track 
came out on to a dry weather motor road, running east 
and west, over which Japanese convoys and patrols 
passed every day. From our maps it seemed to be a 
good place to lay an ambush, and if we could burn a 
lorry or two or slaughter a patrol, I was certain that the 
men would forget their fevers, and march across the 
hills to meet the main column quite jauntily. At first, 
indeed, the news of our decision was received rather 
gloomily, but when we had explained everything to the 
N.C.O.s, telling them that we would cut poor figures 
in the eyes of our colleagues in White City if we sat 
idle in our hill fortress throughout the battle, spirits 
rose quickly, and we filed out of bivouac in the evening 
in good order and with determined hearts. 

I had borrowed two Cochins from the Namaan 
centre to guide the column; I walked behind them, and 
de Quidt brought up the rear. We left behind only 
those men whose malaria was at burning point and 
who could not travel for more than a few hundred yards 
without halting to rest and drink. The jungle was 
strangely quiet. Only once did we take alarm at a 
rustling in the bushes and crouch at the ready by the 
side of the narrow track. Then, as we watched, a jungle 
fowl started out of a bush and ran across our path. The 
Cochins grinned, and one of them drew a bead on it. 
I knocked up his rifle in time, cursing him fluently in 
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English and Urdu. I should have taken warning from 
the incident. 

We bivouacked about eight o’clock in a copse of large 
trees, through which the wind, rising as night wore on, 
sobbed and sighed. At five in the morning, de Quidt, 
the Cochins, six men and myself left the main party, 
joinéd the narrow track and walked silently down 
towards the main road. The remainder put themselves 
in readiness, posted look-out sentries and sat down to 
wait for orders to join us. 

When we reached the road, it was beginning to get 
light, and we leaned our packs and rifles against a bank, 
lit cigarettes and began to plan our ambush. The place 
was ideal for the purpose. The stretch of road, fifty 
yards each side of the track perimeter, was quite 
straight, and at each end of the stretch disappeared 
round a steep bend. The jungle on each side was very 
dense and came right down to the road. If we could 
catch a party on that stretch, blocking both ends after 
they had entered it, we should have them at our mercy, 
and if things went wrong, we had an escape route down 
the narrow track. 

We began to plan the section positions and booby 
trap areas. I sent each Cochin to one of the road bends 
to keep watch, telling them to run quickly back to us if 
anything approached, but on no account to fire a shot. 
But I had under-estimated their ardour and over- 
estimated my ability to make myself clear in a mixture 
of Hindustani and pidgin Burmese. Suddenly two rifle 
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shots rang out round one of the curves where a Cochin . 
was meant to be watching; there was a pause, then wild 
shouting and the spatter of a machine gun, and round 
the bend came a Japanese patrol at the double. They 
had been sitting by the roadside having a smoke, and 
the Cochin had been unable to resist the sitting target. 

The next five minutes were terribly confused. We 
grabbed our equipment and made for the track up 
which we had come. Everyone reached it safely except 
myself and a lance-corporal who had been farthest 
away from it when the trouble started; and instead of 
running straight down the road, we tried to cut through 
the jungle and join it farther down. But I had for- 
gotten how dense it was, and when we had battered our 
way for about ten yards, we came up against a high 
barrier of prickly thorn bushes. There was no way 
round it. I looked back at the road, and saw that the 
Japanese had reached the track junction and were firing 
down it with their machine gun. I heard them shout- 
ing “English, English,” excitedly to each other. A 
sten gun spluttered above the noise as one of my men 
turned in his tracks and blazed back at the road. Then 
I heard some of the Japanese banging through the 
thickets in our direction. We dropped where we stood, 
wriggled under a bush and clung to the earth. It was 
now about seven o’clock and the sun was beginning to 
rise. 

Gradually the firing stopped, and the Japanese 
assembled for a conference on the roadside about fifteen 
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yards from where we lay. It seemed as if the rest of 
my party had got away safely, although Davies, the 
lance-corporal, whispered to me that he could hear 
someone groaning on the road, whom he thought was 
the Cochin. If it was, he had paid dearly for his dis- 
obedience. I was fairly sure that the Japanese had 
caught sight of us as we ran into the jungle, and if they 
proceeded to search systematically, I did not see how 
we could escape detection. So we slipped forward the 
safety catches of our rifles, laid grenades beside us, and 
waited discovery. 

They must have been suspicious, for three of them 
began to stumble again through the jungle towards us, 
sticking their bayonets into the bushes, and keeping up 
a running commentary with the rest of the patrol on 
the road. Once Davies raised his rifle and took aim, and 
I fidgeted with a grenade; but the danger passed as 
the Japanese swerved off to the left of us. After ten 
minutes, they gave up the search, thinking evidently 
that we had made good our escape. They sat down 
with the rest of the patrol by the roadside, lighted cigar- 
ettes, and showed every intention of staying there for 
some time. Gradually the tension eased, and we laid 
down our weapons and shifted carefully to a more com- 
fortable position. I had an absurd desire to push my 
head up and shout “Peep bo” and duck down again, 
and I began to giggle to myself to the great alarm of 
the lance-corporal beside me. 

It was growing very late, and, after the excitement 
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of the last hour, our throats were parched and we 
craved for tobacco. Our water-bottles were full, but we 
had to drink sparingly from them, for the Japanese 
showed no signs of moving on, and had possibly decided 
to stay there all day in case our patrol returned to the 
road. If they did, we should have to wait until night 
came and make a run for it in the darkness. I kept 
wondering what was happening to the rest of my force; 
they must have heard the firing, and if de Quidt had 
got back safely, I was sure that he would come back to 
the scene. But the hours passed, and we heard nothing 
except the cries of monkeys and the occasional footsteps 
and laughter of the Japanese soldiers as they strolled 
up and down the road. About eleven o'clock, the foot- 
steps ceased, and we began to wonder whether they had 
gone, either down the main road or down the track 
after our men: we gave them another half-hour, then 
decided to see for certain. We stood up slowly, rub- 
bing our muscles and tightening our equipment and 
peered about us. The road was deserted and all we 
could see of the Japanese by the track was a pile of 
empty cartridge cases and a broken sandal. We began 
to jog-trot down the track with our rifles at the ready. 

Between the track junction and the wood where we 
had bivouacked the night before was a small village 
consisting of about eight bamboo huts. The villagers 
had left it long ago, but one of the Cochins had told 
us as we passed through it that morning that the 
Japanese sometimes sheltered in it when on patrol. All 
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Japanese disliked sleeping in the open if they could find 
a hut, even in the dry weather. The track was dry, and 
the footprints which we had made in the morning were 
hardly visible, until we came near the village where the 
track crossed some marshy ground, then bent sharply 
to the right as it approached the first two huts. When 
we were half-way across the swamp, Davies stopped 
me, and, bending down to look at the footprints, said 
in a hoarse voice: 

“Some of these marks were never made by an army 
boot. Look at this one! It’s a Jap sandal, and it’s 
pointing towards the village.” 

We didn’t wait any longer, but turned off the track 
into the jungle and began to make a wide circle round 
the village. After we had travelled for about half a 
mile, a thunder storm broke, suddenly and furiously, 
and taking advantage of the noise and the sheets of 
rain which reduced visibility to a few yards, we quick- 
ened our pace, and by the time the storm was over, we 
had circled the village and were well beyond it. There 
we stopped to smoke and to plan our route back to 
Namaan, deciding to travel cross country, for, during 
the storm, we had rushed so blindly that I had lost 
the exact bearings of the track. I thought that the 
Japanese would decide that we were making for 
Namaan and would therefore patrol the track. About 
four o’clock we began to toil through the jungle. 

When darkness fell, I reckoned that we were within 
three miles of Namaan village, and I decided to con- 
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tinue the journey by daylight, for I had no wish to 
escape the Japanese patrol and fall a victim to some 
trigger-happy sentry on the bivouac perimeter. We lay 
down under a great tree, whose branches bent down- 
wards to the ground, forming a canopy over us. There 
we made tea and pulled up our blankets. Davies was 
asleep in ten minutes, talking sometimes as he turned 
restlessly, and stretching out his hand to grasp the 
handle of his knife which he had stuck in the ground 
beside him. Once or twice he murmured a girl’s name. 
I could not sleep, but lay listening to the rising wind 
and the night birds calling each other down the glades. 
It was then that I began to be mortally afraid, not of 
the jungle nor the loneliness, but because that morning 
for the first time in my life I had faced mortal danger 
and looked straight into the eye of death. At the time 
I had felt only excitement, as if champagne had gone 
to my head; after that resignation and utter amaze- 
ment that the Japanese had not walked right over me 
or prodded me with their bayonets. But now, hours 
later and perfectly safe from surprise, fear gripped me, 
my stomach turned over, my tongue was parched, and 
the backs of my knees were as cold as stone. In half 
an hour the fear passed, and I began to sweat it out as 
if it was malaria, then I lighted a cigarette, shading 
the match in my felt hat, and I began to think calmly 
what I should do when I joined my force in the morn- 
ing, and to plan the best way across the road and rail- 
way if a message should have arrived from my column; 
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for I was almost sure that they were operating on the 
west side of White City. I wondered, too, whether I 
should find more malaria among the men, and whether 
some of them who had been recovering had now 
relapsed through failure of will. I should have to be 
“ stirring with the morrow” and treat this affair as light- 
heartedly as possible, if the men’s morale was not to 
be lower than when we left. I stubbed out my cigarette 
carefully and turned on my side to sleep, reflecting that 
there would be no temptation to parade what had hap- 
pened to Davies and myself: a man’s first experience 
of terror is best kept to himself if he has to take com- 
mand of men. 

The next day the air was sultry and the heat of the 
sun especially fierce—it was beginning to stoke up 
before the rains—and we made slow progress, tearing 
our clothes and scratching our faces and hands upon 
the thorn bushes which faced us all the way. The 
ground, too, was marshy, and we had to make continual 
detours which took us off our course so that I almost 
wished we had risked the Japanese patrols and gone by 
the road. By midday we came wearily to a spot a mile 
from Namaan which I had given out as the rendezvous 
before leaving; nobody was there, and I was beginning 
to fear the worst when we were hailed by two men who 
had been lying in the jungle some distance away from 
the actual rendezvous. In my weariness and relief at 
reaching the rendezvous, I had forgotten the rule that 
we never waited on the spot itself, but watched it from 
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a distance, in case knowledge of it had come to the 
enemy. 

In five minutes we were entering the bivouac, greeted 
by a staccato of questions as we passed each group of 
men and made our way to the rearguard post where de 
Quidt rose smiling to greet us. He told me that he had 
run down the track towards the bivouac with bullets 
whistling around him, expecting to meet the main body 
running up. But during the initial confusion, whistles 
had been blown by both sides, and the commander of 
our party had taken the blasts to be our prearranged 
signal for retreat. He had therefore left at once for 
Namaan, and de Quidt had only caught up with them 
when they were near the rendezvous. 

“Sheer bad luck,” he concluded, as we packed up our 
kit and prepared to move on; “if that damned Cochin 
had held his fire, the Japs would have walked straight 
into it, and if I ever meet that Cochin again .. .” He, 
however, had made good his escape to the Namaan 
centre. 

Contrary to what I had expected, our expedition to 
the road, however abortive, had raised the general 
spirits of the force. The malaria cases were certainly 
no worse, and only a few more had succumbed to it. 
March discipline was better, and when we halted, the 
men joked and chaffed each other, instead of sitting 
silently by the wayside. We planned to establish our- 
selves in a different bivouac farther away from the 
Namaan centre, yet near enough for messages to be 
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sent to us from there by runner. So we went through 
Namaan and followed the stream until it became 
broader and deeper, and the hills on either side rose 
steeply and were thickly wooded. Soon we came to a 
ford where one of the tracks leading out to Namaan 
crossed the stream and wound its way tortuously up 
the far hillside. Here we entered the water and waded 
upstream for several hundred yards until we found a 
pleasant bivouac, which could be easily defended on 
all sides. I sent a small party of men with two ponies 
back to the ford with orders to make dummy tracks by 
the ford, and for some distance up the road itself. Then 
we saw to our defences. 

De Quidt and I thought that we would have a day’s 
rest and then make further attempts to ambush 
Japanese on the road, choosing different places, and 
using smaller parties of men. And we had no intention 
of taking Cochins with us. There was no message for 
us from the Cochin nor had the Namaan people any 
idea how the battle at White City was progressing. 
It seemed possible that we would be left to our own 
devices for some time. By the next day, however, 
everything had changed; first a runner arrived at 
Namaan asking the best way to enter White City, and 
an hour later a wireless message from my C.O. arrived. 
Our plan for guerilla warfare went “aft agley” with 
mingled sorrow and relief. 

The runner had been sent to Namaan by an officer 
called Bond who was the second in command of 20 
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Column, our sister column of the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
After the Broadway landing, Bond had been sent with 
a force south to the Irrawaddy to spread good tidings 
of our arrival amongst the villagers and to terrorize any 
Japanese he found, especially any Japanese traffic using 
the river. He was now returning from his mission and 
wanted to join his column in White City. De Quidt, 
who belonged to 20 Column, at once decided to take his 
own platoon to join Bond outside White City, and we 
sent a runner to him suggesting a rendezvous. De 
Quidt followed him as soon as he could, travelling by 
the road which crossed the stream near our bivouac. 
When he had gone I sat down to consider the C.O.’s 
wireless message. 

He told me to meet him at a river and stream junc- 
tion about eight miles south-west of White City as soon 
as I could, but what was not clear was which junction 
he meant. The river was the Ledan Chaung which 
flowed north and south to the west of the road and 
railway and constituted the third obstacle which I 
would have to cross, but the map reference in the mes- 
sage referred to no stream junction at all but to the 
middle of a forest! It was very unlikely that I should 
be able to contact the column by wireless and obtain 
confirmation of the rendezvous, so I planned my route 
to emerge by the Ledan Chaung well to the north, so 
that I could search all the likely stream junctions; then 
I called my N.C.O.s and gave orders for the march and 
the crossing of the road, railway and river. 
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From Namaan a track led straight down to the main 
road, a distance of about four miles. The railway line 
at that point was some four hundred yards to the west 
of the road and was separated from it by jungle. 
Beyond the railway line ran the Ledan Chaung and 
beyond that densely wooded hill country, which I did 
not know. I planned to reach the road, where I was 
most likely to meet Japanese, by about six-thirty in the 
evening, so that we could cross under cover of dusk. 
Also I wanted to spend the night in the thickets between 
the road and railway and tackle the next two obstacles 
at dawn next morning, then go far westwards into the 
hills before turning south to rejoin the Ledan Chaung. 

With the departure of de Quidt, the fighting 
efficiency of my force was greatly reduced, because the 
majority of his platoon were fit men, while most of my 
party still had fever and were greatly weakened by its 
effects. We were encouraged, however, by the arrival 
of a light plane on the Namaan air-strip just before we 
left, which dropped two days’ supplies for everybody, 
some ammunition and, most welcome of all, two bottles 
of rum. These last I gave to one of my N.C.O.s, telling 
him to issue it just before we crossed the road, when I 
expected that some stimulant would be most needed. 
I put the illest man in the centre of the column, told 
off my best sergeant to take charge of the rear and be 
brutal with anyone who fell out or lagged on the march, 
and led the way into the river towards the village and 
the road to the west. As we began to climb slowly up 
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the track into the hills which sheltered Namaan, I 
looked back and saw a forest fire spreading across a 
hillside, and I wondered if it had been caused by 
some careless Japanese soldiers. If it had, we had not 
left too soon, for the fire was spreading towards the 
bivouac we had just left. 

When I judged from my map that we were within 
a quarter of a mile of the road, I turned into the jungle 
and halted until the first signs of dusk appeared. You 
could smell the approach of dusk before you saw it. 
The sergeant with rum went round the men, giving an 
extra tot to the sick men, some of whom had found the 
march very gruelling and were now lying on the ground 
collecting their strength for the next effort. As dusk 
began to darken the jungle, we moved slowly forward 
towards the road. I had arranged that I would halt just 
before it, so that the rear of the column could close 
up upon us and we would go over in a body, but I had 
misjudged the distance from my map, and before I had 
time to halt I found myself standing in the middle of 
the road, not far from the place where Guy Harding 
and myself had met our column before we marched 
into White City a month ago. There was no time to 
reconnoitre; I mounted guard with two riflemen by the 
far ditch while the rest of the men and ponies doubled 
across and plunged into the thickets; I think that many 
of the sick men hardly knew what was happening, being 
conscious only of the drumming pains in their heads 
and the voices of the N.C.O.s as they drove them for- 
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ward with prayers and curses. Dusk did not last long, 
and very soon we were stumbling in complete darkness, 
hacking our way through the jungle and making as 
much noise as a herd of rampaging elephants. I gave 
the order to bivouac, standing by a prominent tree and 
directing the men into the perimeter as they came up 
tome. We muffled the hooves of the ponies and chose 
the fittest men to act as sentries. Then we lay down to 
rest, listening to the guns of White City muttering in 
the distance. Once or twice I heard Japanese lorries 
tear up and down the road a few hundred yards away. 
Afterwards I slept so deeply that my orderly had difhi- 
culty in waking me at five o’clock in the morning when 
we stood to. 

We walked to the railway line under cover of jungle 
and crossed it about six in the morning, and now the 
most difficult part was in front of us. For, beyond the 
railway, the country began to open out into a succes- 
sion of paddy fields as we approached the Ledan 
Chaung, and several villages were dotted here and 
there, from which signs of life were visible. We were 
now on the “wrong” side of the valley, for, except for 
occasional patrols, our operations had been confined to 
the eastern hills. I gave orders to change from single 
file to open order, with the sick men on ponies in the 
centre, and scouts doubling ahead of us to reconnoitre 
the path and give warning of attack. I remember 
glancing to the south and seeing three or four Zeros 
circling over White City, peeling off lazily one by one 
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to bomb and machine gun. Then someone shouted to 
me from the rear that a Japanese party had spotted 
us. We were within four hundred yards of the Ledan 
Chaung, and as I wanted to put that barrier between 
us and the evening before turning to fight, we went over 
the last paddy fields like sprinters, our packs jolting 
about and tripping over the raised bunds on the paddy 
fields. Somehow the sick men reached the water and 
plunged into it, splashing their chests and faces. The 
sergeant in charge of the rear came up to see me and 
said that the Japanese had begun to follow us, but had 
suddenly turned off to the south; possibly they had 
gone for assistance or were trying to cut us off from 
the hills by circling round us. Whatever they were 
doing, there was no point in staying by the chaung in 
open country. Reforming our line of march, we began 
to walk steadily over rising ground to the hills. 

That day’s march was the hardest I remember during 
the whole campaign. We marched for twelve hours 
with only three or four halts of ten minutes each. The 
hills were steep and in parts covered with dense forest 
and undergrowth, so that for the greater part of the 
time we had to cut our path laboriously. It was im- 
possible for the sick men to ride on the ponies except 
for short distances, for the animals could not get a firm 
foothold on the slopes. They slithered down them on 
their hindquarters, and had to be heaved bodily over 
some barriers which we could not cut low enough for 
them to jump. We were dazed by the heat on the bare 
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patches of hillside. I kept muttering to myself, “Those 
sunbeams like swords”; and I remembered what T. E. 
Lawrence wrote about the sun of Arabia smiting like 
a sword thrust. At times some of the men with malaria 
were almost delirious: but they kept putting one foot 
in front of the other, and struggling to their feet when 
they fell exhausted. They did not talk about their 
fevers and pains, or their thirst, and when I called for 
volunteers to blaze the trail or look for water, the sick 
came forward with the fit. 

Only once during the day did we meet anybody. We 
were using a track for a little, and came suddenly upon 
three or four huts in a clearing where some scruffy- 
looking Burmans were cooking in large black cauldrons, 
peering into them like the weird sisters. They fled 
when they saw us, and we helped ourselves to the rice 
they were preparing, presumably for some Japanese. I 
was perturbed that we could find no well near the village 
and supposed that the villagers drew water from a 
stream nearby; but as the afternoon wore on, we could 
find no water at all: the chaung beds were as dry as 
Ezekiel’s bones. Evidently the Ledan Chaung was fed 
principally, in the dry weather at any rate, by streams 
running into it from the eastern hills, where we never 
had any difficulty in finding plentiful water. Water 
now became our main problem. We had filled our 
water-bottles as we crossed the Ledan Chaung in the 
morning, but those with fever had already had to drink 
a good deal, and we had all sweated so profusely during 
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the day that we began to feel signs of heatstroke. Also 
we had none of that most precious preventive—salt. 

In the cool of the evening we revived and covered a 
considerable distance in the last two hours of marching. 
We went into bivouac about six o’clock, and used a 
little of our water to make sweet tea. We were now due 
west of White City where the guns were beginning to 
warm up before the night’s battle. At stand to I went 
round the men and gave orders for the defence of the 
bivouac. I remember one soldier—he was little more 
than a boy—who had a temperature of 103 or 104 
degrees and fearful jungle sores on his legs, asking me 
in a cracked voice if he could do a share of sentry duty 
on the perimeter. Another lying motionless near him 
whispered to me, “We're past the worst now, aren’t 
we, Sir? We've done pretty well?” Then he lay back 
to sleep. 

The night was uneventful, although several times 
the din of fighting at White City was so loud that we 
stood to thinking that we were being attacked. I 
learned later that one of the most savage and crucial 
battles had been fought on that night. 

Our march the next day took us through easier 
country. We left the hills and thick jungle and 
journeyed through pleasant forests where the trees 
were evenly spaced and the ground softly carpeted and 
even beneath our feet. Still we found no water, and, 
as the sun rose, our tongues and throats became parched 
and sore, and it was difficult to speak. Suddenly we 
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saw some water buffalo rise up from the ground a hun- 
dred yards ahead of us and lumber off in the direction 
of a village. There we found water, thick, black and 
evil-smelling, but we boiled it and drank it, sitting in a 
circle round the swamp and laughing with relief. Then 
ten minutes later we came upon a clear, sparkling 
stream. 

Another hour’s walking brought us to the Ledan 
Chaung which at this point broadened out into a good 
sized river. Across it we could see the village of Mawlu 
with its prominent pagoda, and farther north we 
thought we could pick out the landmarks of White 
City. In a village nearby we noticed some bunkers 
built by the few Burmans who had not fied from the 
district. One old gentleman came out of one as we 
approached and saluted us gravely. There were no 
Japanese about, he said, but there were English troops 
to the south of us. As he spoke four Mustangs 
appeared and began to bomb Mawlu, and we waved 
and cheered and the old villager studied them and said, 
gravely, “ English.” 

We got a little more information from him, and 
began to walk downstream looking in all likely places 
for tracks of the column. At midday I was looking 
about for a good place to rest when I heard shouts from 
the rear of the column. Two men were running towards 
us from the jungle, waving and calling us. We had 
arrived at our rendezvous. Soon after, the Column 
Commander was shaking hands with me, and Walker 
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rose up from his fire and came towards me with a great 
mess tin of hot food, and he said: 

“Ye see what happens when ah let ye out o’ ma 
sight. Ye’re not to be trusted.” 

In bivouac that evening we swapped stories, and I 
heard what had befallen the column since they left 
Namaan in a hurry just over a week ago. They had 
been ordered to operate in strong parties in the jungle 
south of White City, breaking up Japanese concentra- 
tions and attacking them in their bivouacs. They had 
been fairly successful, and only once run into serious 
danger. As they crossed a chaung bed during a night’s 
march, a Japanese patrol had attacked a section of the 
column with grenades and machine guns. In the con- 
fusion the column had been split into groups and central 
control had been lost, but the dispersal drill had been 
excellent, and everyone reported at the rendezvous next 
day. There were few casualties among the men and 
none at all among the mules who had behaved with 
astonishing steadiness throughout the action. 

I heard also that our force in northern Burma had 
been reinforced by a West African brigade and by 
No. 14 Brigade, which had landed at a new airfield west 
of White City, known to us as Aberdeen—anything that 
looked less like the granite city was hard to imagine. 
Broadway had served its purpose, and the centre of our 
operations was about to move northwards towards 
Mogaung and the advancing Chinese armies. The 
Japanese had mounted a heavy attack against Broad- 
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way a few weeks ago, and they had been repulsed with 
heavy loss. 

When we marched next morning, I was in an un- 
familiar place in the column. The Adjutant had been 
one of the few casualties during the ambush, a bullet 
lodging in his thigh; and he had been wheeled off on 
a villager’s cart to the nearest light plane strip, con- 
* tentedly munching biscuits and promising to arrange 
luxury drops for us when he reached Blighty—it was 
noticeable how this word was creeping into our every- 
day vocabulary, although I myself could never associate 
it in my mind with anything except the trenches and 
no-man’s-land of the first world war. I was appointed 
to succeed as Adjutant, and I regretfully left the soft 
belly of the column and took up my place in the com- 
mand group which marched behind the advance guard. 

For the next few days we marched and patrolled in 
the area of Mawlu; and I had a good chance to observe 
the spirit and efficiency of the column. At that point, 
I think, we began to lose some of the careless abandon 
and gaiety with which we faced the perils of the first 
weeks, although there were some rare spirits who never 
lost them. At the same time, our actual efficiency and 
knowledge of jungle warfare had generally increased. 
The men were obviously tiring more quickly than when 
I last saw them; but this was not surprising, as every 
platoon had to make one or more patrols a day as well 
as routine marching, reconnaissance and guard duties. 
The strain of constant patrolling in the jungle was 
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very severe, especially upon junior officers and senior 
N.C.O.s who led them. A village looked deserted 
enough in the cold dawn from the shelter of the jungle 
a hundred yards away, but, to be sure of it, you had 
to cross open paddy fields and walk between the houses 
themselves. The leading men had little chance if a 
Japanese sniper was crouching in a foxhole beside the 
path or was perched on the roof of a hut. He nearly 
always had the first shot, and even Japanese marksmen 
could score bulls at that range. When a patrol set out 
from the column bivouacs, the attitude of the two men 
chosen as scouts was usually unnaturally jaunty. It was 
harder still for the officer who gave them their orders. 
Officers were forbidden to lead patrols themselves—we 
could not afford the casualties—but there were many, 
I think, who disobeyed the order as soon as they were 
out of sight of column headquarters. 

The constant threat of being ambushed was also 
taking its toll; so were the Japanese who prowled round 
the perimeter at night, firing occasional shots and call- 
ing out like jackals. Our sleep was broken and our 
tempers were frayed as we stood to and peered through 
the jungle, fidgeting with our weapons. As I walked 
up and down the column at halts or went round the 
perimeter in the evening, I was aware of what T. E. 
Lawrence called “the stretch and sag of nerves.” 
Rumours flew from section to section—they were eaten 
with every meal—some mildly optimistic, some grim 
and horrifying, the main subject of speculation being 
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whether we marched back to Broadway, or whether we 
were sent to another battle area. Gradually the first 
course became assumed, though we had no hint that 
it might be so. But the men thought they had had 
enough of the jungle and wouldn’t hear of anything 
else. We could only scotch that snake, not kill it. 

For two or three days after I rejoined the column 
we had an easy passage from one bivouac to another, 
but on the third day, when we drove mainly eastwards 
from the Ledan Chaung, a Japanese patrol caught up 
with us in the morning and harassed us all day. They 
were skilful men, sometimes attacking the head of the 
column, then breaking off to appear soon after near 
the rear. They were still hanging on to us when we 
bivouacked in the evening, and we had some difficulty 
in watering the animals. We scraped holes in the 
ground and lay down, alert and hungry. Rain fell 
during the night, and we woke stiff and wet through. 
I had left my cigarettes lying on the ground and found 
them a wad of damp tobacco which I threw away in 
disgust. The lack of a cigarette often started to put 
me in a bad temper for the rest of the day. 

A section circled the perimeter and met the Japanese 
patrol. They began a running fight which took them 
far away from the bivouac; they landed up eventually 
in White City. Half the column went off an hour later, 
while the rest stayed in bivouac to await the return of 
the section. At midday we gave them up, and marched 
towards the Ledan Chaung where we had arranged to 
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meet the first party. We marched for the most part 
along the dry sandy bed of a tributary of the Ledan 
Chaung. In places the sand was loose and our boots 
sank deeply into it, and we made slow progress. We 
reached the Ledan Chaung after dark, and plunged into 
the water to refresh ourselves. Then we bivouacked 
under some trees on the bank. 

We stayed in that area for three days, resting and 
washing our clothes. One night we had a so-called 
“luxury ” supper consisting of bread and some tins of 
fruit. Most of the loaves were broken and dirty by 
the time we retrieved them from the jungle; but we 
munched them happily with our supper. We had had 
no bread for six weeks, and I did not think we could 
miss anything so much. It was lucky for us that we did 
not have to march for three days, for no sooner had we 
camped by the Ledan Chaung, in what was a compara- 
tively “safe” area, than I became a casualty, not to a 
bullet, but to a most violent kick by a mule. This was 
a small animal with baleful eyes for whom I had never 
felt any affection. On my frequent walks from the rear 
to the head of the column, I had always found him 
standing straight across my path; he would never give 
me right of way, so that I always had to stumble past 
him in the jungle. But on this occasion I happened to 
stroll behind him as he was munching corn, and he 
kicked me swiftly and accurately in the chest. I came 
to in the R.A.P. with the doctor bending over me and 
feeling my ribs. I had visions of broken bones and light 
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planes to Broadway, until the doctor pronounced me 
severely bruised but intact, and I was being helped back 
to my bivouac by Walker and the anxious muleteer. 
For several days marching was agony, and weeks later 
at Mogaung I still bore my mule’s dishonourable scars. 

After our three days’ rest, we walked in leisurely 
fashion towards White City through the pleasant forest 
which I had crossed on my way down from Namaan. 
We camped about a quarter of a mile away in a thicket 
which reeked of decay. In the evening we went to 
White City for a meeting and heard the story of the 
battle. We were told that the Block had played its 
part and was being evacuated, and that the whole 
brigade would march by easy stages back over the hills 
towards Broadway, by the same route as we had used 
six weeks ago. It seemed, indeed, that the optimists 
were right, and that we were retiring from the battle, at 
least for a time. After three days’ march, we came, 
therefore, to low-lying wooded country, a few miles dis- 
tance from Broadway. 

We had bivouacked earlier than usual that night, 
and made ourselves comfortable quarters and lighted 
large fires—-there were no Japanese within ten miles. 
Luxuries, such as a tin of soup and meat paste, which 
had been carefully guarded against a rainy day, were 
pulled from the bottom of packs and eaten recklessly. 
Conversation round the fires buzzed gaily. 

After supper I was lying smoking on my blanket 
when a signaller came up with a message just received 
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over the wireless. It was addressed to brigade head- 
quarters, which was quite near us. I read the message 
quickly, then passed it to the Colonel. “Until the 
Kohima position clears up, impossible to send fresh 
troops to the Irrawaddy valley.” It went on to say that 
77 Brigade was to stay in Burma: that we were 
experienced troops, and that our presence would have 
a great moral effect upon the rest of the forces engaged 
in the sector. 

I listened to the buzz of talk from the bivouac, and 
watched some of the men getting ready to sleep. Well, 
they would be disappointed enough in the morning, 
and would find it more difficult to crack jokes. We 
told the news to the senior officers only; then it seemed 
best to sleep and forget. 

Next day the G.O.C. arrived by light plane in Broad- 
way and held a meeting with the Column Commanders. 
It seemed that we were to have an easy enough time 
—a raid or two, a few patrols, but no frontal attacks, 
no White Cities: and we were to have more luxury 
drops, bread and fresh fruit, and sing-songs round the 
fire in safe places in the hills. No one believed it, but 
it was a pleasant thought. After the General had gone, 
the brigade formed columns of march and began to 
march slowly northwards, away from Broadway, up the 
valley to the Kaukwe Chaung. Dark clouds massed 
overhead, and the atmosphere became sticky and 
oppressive. ‘The monsoon was about to break. 
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Boy: Would I were in an alehouse in London. I 
would give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 


PistoL: And I. 
HENRY V. 


As we began to trudge slowly up the Kaukwe valley, 
which was already becoming sodden and sticky in the 
first rains, there was little talking and no gaiety. The 
men were brooding and silent, as if, with the coming 
of the rain, their future had taken a sudden turn for 
the worse, and they were on a road, the end of which 
was darkly hidden, as the sun behind the monsoon 
clouds. \ 

We had, of course, been bitterly disappointed when 
the comfort and safety of Broadway had been so nearly 
ours; it seemed that they had been jerked out of our 
hands like chocolates just as we were going to eat 
them. (It must be said that none of the senior com- 
manders had ever deliberately raised our hopes by 
promising that we were going home after White City: 
the men had just accepted it as inevitable; and even the 
more sceptical among them had shared the general dis- 
appointment.) 
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The news that the Kohima position was very serious 
had given us another shock and emphasized the pre- 
carious state we should be in if the defence and relief 
miscarried. Since we had landed in Broadway, two 
months ago, we had given little thought to other 
theatres of war in Burma—less still to the war in 
Europe—except occasionally to the Chinese campaign a 
hundred miles north of us in the Hukaung valley. The 
daily situation reports which came to us over the wire- 
less had little space to spare from matters that con- 
cerned us directly—supply drops, light plane strips, and 
the movements of neighbouring columns and patrols. 
The army newspapers which were dropped to us 
interested only the dullest minds, and were quickly 
used by the majority for sanitary purposes as a welcome 
alternative to leaves and lentana grass. Now, for the 
first time, we realized the strength of the Japanese 
thrust at India and the critical nature of the Kohima 
defence. We had been told in India that we could 
expect no major advance by the 14th Army across the 
Chindwin, but we had not expected a Jone advance 
either. 

The campaign which we had been waging had been 
concentrated, intense and isolated. We had lived and 
fought under the shadow of White City, dreaming and 
talking of her as of a village in England, and straining 
every nerve and sinew to ensure her safety. What had 
taken shape as a strategic plan had become a symbol 
to us of hope and defiance. Now White City was gone; 
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we could no longer see the white parachutes against 
the jungle, and for the time we had no visible cause for 
our living in the wilderness, often hungry, always tired, 
ridden with gripes and fevers, physically and spiritually 
isolated. 

Lastly there was the rain, increasing in violence 
every day, and altering our whole way of living. The 
breaking of the rains had coincided almost to the hour 
with our leaving Broadway for the northern part of the 
Mogaung valley; they seemed to mark the end of one 
stage in our lives and herald another. There was some- 
thing awe-inspiring, foreboding, and sullen in the 
grumbling of the thunder, the massing of black clouds 
and in the fierce whistling of the rain itself in the trees 
of the jungle. They seemed like “ancestral voices, 
prophesying war.” . 

We spent the next three weeks in the hills and valleys 
between Broadway and Mogaung, and during that time 
we hardly fired a shot and we lost nobody from enemy 
bullets. Nevertheless, this was, I believe, our unhappiest 
time in Burma, certainly unhappier than in White City, 
when we were carried on a wave of gay enthusiasm 
and carelessness of danger; unhappier even than at 
Mogaung, where the weather was more terrible and 
the fighting most bitter. But there the issue was always 
abundantly clear—to win or die—or, in some cases, to 
win and die. . 

During this time of transition, men showed strange 
sides to their natures: perhaps it would be true to say 
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their real natures. It was difficult to act a part in the 
jungle in the rain; the elements were too stark, too 
violent, searching out the deep wells of the spirit. F aith 
and laughter fell easier victims to the rain than to 
enemy rifles. A few, such as Walker, could greet new 
trouble and misery with caustic wit and a resigned 
shrug of the shoulders, and there were those too whose 
spirits were finely disciplined, and whose vision went 
beyond the rain, the jungle, and the war itself: they 
had deep wells of courage and experience to draw upon; 
they could think and read themselves out of despair 
and boredom. It was the great mass of ordinary men 
for whom you felt compassion, who stood by their mules 
on the muddy tracks and crouched by their bivouac fire 
at night, bewildered, inarticulate, and terribly lonely. 

For the first week we marched between five and ten 
miles a day, halting for an hour or more to brew tea 
and munch biscuits, and bivouacking at five or six in 
the evening. The whole Brigade marched together in 
one long column, the battalions taking it in turn to lead. 
It took about two hours for the whole Brigade to pass 
one point, longer if the column was broken anywhere 
because mules had thrown their load or slipped on a 
hillside. The tracks became quagmires after the first 
few hundred men had trodden them, and the hillsides 
slippery sheets of mud, down which men and mules 
slithered on their backsides. Every day it rained, some- 
times for hours, steadily and sulkily; sometimes for ten 
minutes at a time, violently and torrentially: After the 
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storms, the moisture steamed up from the ground, the 
sun came out and scorched us and the claws of prickly 
heat jabbed our backs and chests and foreheads. When 
we stood by a stream to wash or fill our water-bottles, 
leeches dropped down on us from the overhanging 
branches, and we did not notice them until some time 
later we felt faint and dizzy, and we knocked them off 
each other with lighted cigarettes, and emptied our 
boots of the blood they had been drinking, sickened by 
the sight. We lay down to sleep, wet and chilled after 
the heat, and in the morning we wrung fresh water out 
of our blankets before stuffing them into our packs. 
Once we bivouacked high in the hills in a great forest, 
where the air was cooler and sweeter and the ground 
had not been soaked by the rain. There we made 
ourselves dry beds of bamboo canes and cooked our 
meal over fires that spluttered and flamed and did not 
peter out with the damp. The night was fine and the 
sky sparkling with stars. Men’s faces became less drawn 
and stony as they sat on their blankets in groups or 
alone, gazing at the embers of their fires, seeing there, 
it seemed, an endless succession of pictures, one passing 
into another. JI think that many were trying to 
remember the men they were before they came to this 
wilderness, dressed up like pirates—as they were when 
they ploughed or drove lorries, played cricket, or made 
love. You could see your whole life in a bivouac fire 
in the hills, faces and places crowding on top of each 
other, then merging into one place and one face, and 
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you remembered all the colour and grace of her 
presence. Gradually the embers died down. Orders 
for the night’s watch were given and the sentries 
gathered their equipment and went to their posts. We 
pulled up our blankets and slept peacefully, waking 
sometimes to hear the wind sighing in the branches 
overhead, and the night birds calling each other as 
hauntingly as the first cuckoos in England. Only one 
fire was alight throughout the night, where the doctor 
and his orderlies fought for the life of a sick man. 


By the end of the second week, there were signs and 
rumours that the war was not going well, and that for 
the first time since we landed the Japanese were win- 
ning back some of the initiative they had lost. For 
some time now, the Chinese advance in the north had 
been slow, and there, in spite of the lack of supplies 
and reinforcements, the Japanese 18th Division was still 
resisting doggedly. It was the intention of the Chinese, 
so we believed, to capture the towns of Mogaung, 
Kamaing and Myitkyina before the rains, for by this 
they would have control of the whole of North Burma 
and be able to reopen the old Burma road to China. 
Now May was nearly gone, the monsoon had fully 
broken and as yet they had not reached Kamaing, the 
most northerly of the three towns. After the evacuation 
of White City, No. 111 Brigade had shouldered the 
main role in our supporting campaign, and had moved 
up the Mogaung valley along the western hills. About 
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fifteen miles south of Mogaung, they had formed a 
second Block, known to us as Blackpool, cutting again 
the railway line and road which led to Mogaung. We 
were supposed to remain on the eastern hills, giving 
them what support we could. 

Reports from Blackpool, however, were causing great 
anxiety. The Japanese were attacking it persistently 
as they had attacked White City, and they seemed to 
have learned some lessons from their defeat, for they 
were not flinging their companies recklessly at the wire 
without preparation, but were using their artillery 
systematically and accurately to soften the defences. 
Furthermore, they had managed to cut off and capture 
the guns of the garrison. Nearly every report from 
Blackpool mentioned the Japanese guns which they 
themselves were unable to destroy or counter effectively. 
We began, therefore, to climb up the hills directly 
opposite the Blackpool Block. 

It was hard going: often we had to cut foot-holes and 
man-handle the mortars and panniers which the mules 
could not carry up the steepest slopes. The rain 
drenched us and blinded us as we toiled upwards, our 
eyes fixed on the boots of the man in front. When we 
reached the top, the rains stopped, the sky cleared and 
was suddenly ablaze with marvellous colours. We could 
see for vast distances, ranges of hills reaching to China 
itself—so someone said to me, and I wondered if we 
should be making in that direction if our plans mis- 
carried in north Burma. We camped on the plateau 
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and for two days waited anxiously for more news from 
Blackpool: still came reports of the guns, and of 
renewed Japanese attacks. Our supplies were beginning 
to run low—and it was several days since our last supply 
drop—and it was becoming increasingly difficult for the 
supply planes to fly through the monsoon weather. 
Already they had had to give up night flying, and came 
by day escorted by fighters. The village on the plateau 
could not supply even grains of rice for such a throng, 
and probably the leading section only had succeeded in 
finding a few eggs. One evening, indeed, I all but ate 
chicken curry. I was lying on my blanket, reading and 
smoking, when I heard someone crawling stealthily 
through the bushes behind me, cursing every few 
minutes in a hoarse voice. Walker was stalking a jungle 
fowl, creeping up to it, with his knife clenched between 
his teeth, and swiping at it when he was in range. The 
chicken was too wary, however, and hopped ahead as 
the knife descended; we dined as usual off tea and bis- 
cuits. Walker continued even now to observe some of 
the formalities of civilized life, asking me each morn- 
ing which shirt I would wear, both of mine being 
equally damp and stiff with sweat; and at supper time 
also, he asked always what I would like, toasted cheese 
and tea, or just tea, keeping the cheese for the next 
day’s lunch. He did wonders with our meagre rations, 
striving to disguise the monotony of each K ration 
packet with additions of leaves and roots, or at the last 
resort by inventing fanciful names for every dish of 
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pottage. He used to say, shaking his head sadly, that 
“they would not believe him at home.” 

On the third day the Brigade broke up once more, 
the South Staffords and the Gurkhas going northwards 
towards Mogaung, while we went down the hillside 
until we were about five hundred feet from the valley, 
directly opposite Blackpool. Brigade headquarters 
stayed on the plateau. On the way down, we passed 
through a small village which had been burned to the 
ground by the Japanese, infuriated by the hostility of 
the villagers. Smoke still curled lazily up from the 
charred huts, here and there iay cooking pots, and 
pathetic pieces of clothing hung on the bushes. The 
Japanese must have been there only a few days ago. 
The sight of the village angered us; so did the tale of 
the headman who, haggard and sad, came to our camp 
that evening and told us the story of the raid. He him- 
self had been taken to Mogaung and “questioned” 
there for a day. 

We made camp near the next village which was built 
on an open expanse of hillside, surrounded by thick 
clumps of briar and lentana grass. There was no cover 
from the rain, nor were the bushes strong enough for us 
to stretch ground-sheets over our heads. The sheets 
sagged, water collected in pools in the middle and, in 
the night, spilt over us. The sick men suffered miser- 
ably, lying in the lentana grass unwashed and soaked 
through. The doctor’s pannier could supply them with 
quinine, but not with comfort and nursing skill. 
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The news from Blackpool grew worse. The Japanese 
were attacking continually, damaging the defences with 
their gun fire. Appeals reached us over the wireless to 
find and destroy the guns, and we looked at the rain 
sweeping over the valley that separated us from Black- 
pool and we thought of the flooded rivers and streams. 
If we could get across them, if we could find boats . . . 

Then came the first hint that Blackpool might have 
to be evacuated unless the guns were silenced: the 
Japanese had broken through part of the defences. By 
now both our rifle companies were plunging in the 
floods at the bottom of the hills, trying to find a way 
across. But it was useless: there were no boats, and 
even the strongest swimmers were nearly drowned as 
they tried to carry a rope across the torrents. Two 
days later Blackpool fell, and its garrison, carrying 
their wounded, began a long climb up the western hills 
to the Indawji Lake, to be evacuated by seaplane. The 
Japanese had regained control of the Mogaung valley. 

Our rifle companies came back up the hill, weary and 
discouraged. In the heat of the moment, angry mes- 
sages had been sent to us that we were not making a 
full effort to reach the guns, but we could not have 
done more in those floods except with great loss of life. 
“By the waters of Blackpool we sat down and wept,” 
said a brother-officer to me as we walked through drip- 
ping bushes after orders one night. He added gloomily, 
“And we're bloody hungry.” “Plato,” I said, “wrote 
somewhere that the body is a sore trial because of its 
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necessity for food.” “Blast Plato and blast the Japanese 
and biast all of us.” He spat out the words and turned 
off into his bivouac to hunt for biscuits. 

We were beginning to feel the effects of hunger. We 
had not eaten a proper meal for two or three days, and 
we had no word about supply planes arriving. We 
became listless and irritable, and had too much time to 
think about food and talk about it. Whenever the skies 
cleared, we lighted bonfires on the flare-path, and came 
out of bivouacs to look at the heavens and listen for the 
drone of planes. At last it was decided to find and kill 
a water buffalo; so one was driven into the camp by 
some villagers and a section of our Burmese platoon. 
He died hard, that buffalo; at least a dozen shots were 
fired at him before he fell, and we thought about open- 
ing up on him with a Vickers gun. A private who said 
_ he had once been a butcher hacked it up with a kukri, 
and we all received a lump of unappetizing meat, which 
gave most of us gripes and diarrhoea next day. I 
remember that, as we were cooking the meal, a man was 
carried past my post to the R.A.P. suffering from 
tetanus, his face contorted with pain and fear. We sent 
off a desperate message for serum to be dropped to us, 
but he was dead within twelve hours. 

At last, early one morning in brilliant sunshine, the 
supply planes came. They droned low over the hill- 
side, spilling their cargoes near the fires. We could see 
the crews silhouetted by the doors, waving down to us 
and rubbing their stomachs. After the stores had been 
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issued, the hillside was silent except for the crackling 
of fires and the clatter of mess tins. We ate and slept, 
and ate again, and we forgot the rain, and the columns 
of men toiling over the mountains opposite us towards 
the seaplanes waiting for them on Indawji Lake. Mail 
had been dropped also, and I remember a letter from 
home telling of the war in Europe, of tanks, dive- 
bombing, heavy guns and all the paraphernalia of 
mechanized war—we should have seemed a strange 
sight on a Normandy battlefield with our mules and 
kukris, our big scout hats and our yellow handker- 
chiefs! 

On the next day we marched back to the plateau 
to rejoin Brigade headquarters. The angry exchanges 
about the guns had been forgotten, and the atmosphere 
was more cheerful and confident than it had been since 
White City. There was no longer any talk of an easy 
way home, nor of sporadic guerilla forays in the hills 
away from the main battle zone. It was clear now what 
we must do. We had to capture Mogaung before we 
qualified for transport planes, or indeed for oranges and 
a sing-song round a bonfire. 

We stayed on the plateau for two days to load up 
with extra supplies, the weather having remained clear 
enough for another supply drop, and to reorganize the 
battalion so that it was more suitable for regular war- 
fare. We were greatly handicapped in this matter by 
the original organization of two columns formed out 
of one battalion, each column being self-contained and 
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acting independently. Now we had to merge the two 
columns back into one battalion. You could not first 
put everybody’s name into a hat and allocate them 
to companies and platoons as they came out. The 
columns, organized to fight guerilla warfare, included 
a large number of specialists—engineers, wireless 
experts, R.A.F’. personnel, and scouts, who could not 
be fitted easily into a battalion organization. The 
hardest thing of all was to organize the “soft bellies” 
of each column into a group that could be controlled 
and did not disrupt every line of march and every 
bivouac. In the end, the battalion consisted of two 
rifle companies, a support group of mortars and 
machine guns, a commando section, reconnaissance 
units, headquarters, and the enormous administrative 
group. We had two main weaknesses. In the first place, 
we had far too few riflemen, on whom the main burden 
of battle must fall: the capture of a fortified town such 
as Mogaung involved constant patrolling, raids and 
probing attacks as well as the assault itself. Equally 
serious was our lack of weapons of heavier calibre than 
a three-inch mortar which was admirable enough for 
breaking up enemy groups in the open and neutralizing 
areas of jungle, but ineffective against sandbagged 
bunkers or pill boxes. In the Block, guns had been 
flown in to strengthen our defences, but we could not 
carry them into the hills. 

We were about twelve miles away from Mogaung, 
and separated from it by a series of rugged hills, inter- 
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spersed by open paddy fields. We had to march by 
narrow tracks, which were for the most part churned 
into mud, and criss-crossed by streams and pools, which 
were swollen by the rains. The South Staffords and 
Gurkha battalions were already near the heights over- 
looking Mogaung from the east, and it was necessary 
that we should join them with the least possible delay, 
so that our attack could begin before the Japanese had. 
time to increase their defences. I think it was about this 
time that we began to receive irritating messages assur- 
ing us that Mogaung was only lightly held, and that we 
need have no anxiety about capturing at once. Our 
own intelligence, however, based on villagers’ reports, 
advised us that it was held by about a battalion 
strength, a large enough defending force in good 
weather conditions against troops attacking with artil- 
lery support. But in the monsoon the advantage was 
greatly with the defence, for they could sit compara- 
tively dry in bunkers and huts, while we had to lie down 
where we could, in a marsh or in a pool of water. The 
C.O. reminded us grimly of the words of the Supreme 
Commander when he addressed us in camp at Jhansi. 

“Tt’s all very well when Admirals inspect cruisers 
and destroyers and stand on the bridge and shout ‘Go 
to it, boys. Get at them.’ You feel like telling them to 
go to hell.” 

Hell was where we consigned all senders of such mes- 
sages; and probably our answers conveyed as much. We 
had to take Mogaung and there was the end of it. 
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On the afternoon of the second day’s march, we were 
resting in a large, scattered village after a tiring march 
over hilly country. It had rained all morning, but now 
the sky had cleared and the sun was beating down on 
us. Most of the men were sleeping, their shirts and 
trousers hung out to dry on the bushes and bamboo 
huts. A quarter of a mile down the track leading 
towards Mogaung, a rifle section kept watch. One of 
the sentries must have dozed, for a small party of 
Japanese crept to within ten yards of the section and 
let fly with their rifles. It was the first shooting we had 
heard since White City, except when the buffalo was 
killed, and it jolted us badly. We had been worrying 
too much about rain and hunger and fatigue. I 
ploughed down the track to the outpost section to 
get a report. One man had been killed and another 
wounded, and the rest of the section were hurriedly 
scraping a hole by the side of the track. 

We packed and marched at once, alternately sweat- 
ing with the heat and becoming ice cold at the thought 
of battle, for we were now in the outer ring of the 
Mogaung defences and could expect the Japanese 
to make our progress as difficult as possible. We 
bivouacked for the night in the next village, called 
Lohinche. About eight o’clock, after we had had supper 
and were making our beds, firing broke out at several 
places on the perimeter, and we stood to and blazed 
back at the flashes in the jungle: then we lay down, 
to sleep restlessly. 
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We were ready to march at dawn next morning, and 
as the platoon jostled for positions in the column, firing 
broke out again. Half a dozen Japanese had dug them- 
selves in across our path and had decided, as Walker 
said, to choose this particular place to join their 
ancestors. It took us half an hour to dig them out of 
the way. Then we began to march to the villages of 
North and South Lakum, where the Staffords and 
Gurkhas lay in bivouac, only a few miles from the out- 
skirts of Mogaung. The country consisted of a series 
of hills, covered with thick jungle and intersected with 
deep ravines. The path was hard to follow and led 
from hill to hill, sometimes along the side of a ridge 
and sometimes straight up and down. We had no 
choice except but to follow it: for to make any detour 
or short cut through the jungle would have wasted 
hours and exhausted both men and animals. It was 
easy country to defend; a handful of resolute men could 
hold successive hill-tops for hours against a large force 
such as ours with overburdened mules and heavy stores 
which had to be unloaded and man-handled up the 
steepest slopes. Also, only a few men could advance 
up the path at the same time, and they often could not 
see the enemy at the top until they were within a few 
yards. The Japanese, on the other hand, could direct 
a constant stream of bullets down the path from covered 
positions. 

When we were about a mile from our bivouac, we 
were checked for nearly two hours. The path we were 
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following along a ridge disappeared down a steep ravine 
and wound its way up the far side between thick trees 
and undergrowth. The Japanese were dug in at the 
top. For some time, the leading platoon tried to crawl 
round the Japanese position, meeting heavy and accur- 
ate fire, while on the near side of the ravine we 
unloaded our machine guns and plastered the top of 
the hill a hundred yards away. At last a bren gunner 
in the leading rifle section lost his temper, and rushed 
straight up the hill, firing from the hip and screaming 
curses at the Japanese. He was an ordinary soldier who 
had never been noticed much before. But there is no 
knowing who in battle will go mad suddenly and leave 
everybody gasping at his recklessness. 

We began a difficult descent down the far side of the 
hill, clinging to branches for support and using our 
rifles as sticks. We had to unload the animals and let 
them go down on their own, while we formed a chain 
and passed the loads to the bottom. Then for a quarter 
of a mile the track went level along the side of a hill. 
After that it again began to twist upwards. Firing 
broke out as the leading section turned a bend: the 
Japanese had prepared fresh defensive positions. A rifle 
company deployed and crouched under cover at the 
bottom of the slope, while our mortars plastered the 
hilltop. Just as the attack went in, a shell fell short 
and dropped in the middle of one of the rifle sections, 
causing a few casualties. The doctor came running 
down the track, carrying a satchel, followed by two of 
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his orderlies. He reached the point just as the attack 
went in, and tended the wounded under shelter of some 
bushes. Runners scrambled up and down the hills, 
between the mortar and machine-gun platoons and the 
rifle companies, panting out their messages, and lying 
for a few minutes to get their breath back before return- 
ing. At the same time, firing broke out a mile down 
the track at the rear of the column. We took the ridge, 
then the next, and the next, and so we continued all 
day, loading and unloading, marching and fighting, 
until, near five o'clock, we were still two miles from 
our objective, the little village of South Lakum, where 
some South Staffords lay in bivouac. The Japanese were 
still between us and the village, fewer of them than in 
the morning, but still determined and skilful. We 
began to fear that we should have to spend the night 
on the hillside, harassed by snipers’ fire, and without a 
good water supply. 

Our advance guard had reached a high position over- 
looking a brown hill, quite bare except for a few tree 
stumps pointing like gnarled fingers to the sky. At the 
top, the jungle began again, and there the Japanese 
were entrenched. For ten minutes we exchanged fire 
across the valley, then, under cover of mortars and 
machine guns, two platoons of the leading company 
crept down to the bottom of the bare hill, and lay under 
shelter of bamboo trees. Our supporting fire increased, 
and the riflemen flung themselves up the bare hill, with 
bayonets fixed. The Japanese rose up, made as if to 
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meet the charge, then threw grenades and broke away: 
the way to Lakum was open. 

With the last shot, a great stillness seemed to settle 
over the jungle like a blanket. We collected on the 
bare hill, dropped our equipment and drank deeply 
from our water-bottles. Nobody spoke very much. 
After a short rest, we formed column of march and, 
in the gathering darkness, set off down the track to 
Lakum, while for a mile behind us down the track, the 
loading and unloading of mules went on, and the 
wounded were carried or limped slowly forward. 

Most of the troops reached Lakum by ten o’clock, 
but throughout the night and during the next morn- 
ing, wounded men and animals were still coming in. 
In the darkness, some of them had been lost, and had 
spent the night in the jungle in small groups, exposed 
to sudden cold and rough ground. Some were dead 
in the morning, and one or two died in Lakum next 
day. We buried them by some trees on rising ground 
at the back of the villages, marking the graves with 
bayonet scabbards. 

We rested in South Lakum all day, cleaning our 
weapons and equipment, which were caked with mud, 
and treating the saddle sores on the backs of the mules 
and ponies. Early next morning, the Colonel and I, 
with a section of riflemen, walked up the track for a 
mile towards South Lakum, where Brigade head- 
quarters and the South Staffords were bivouacked 
within two or three miles of Mogaung. 
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The town itself was hidden from view by a high 
ridge, running north and south, thick with jungle on 
the slopes and at the top. The Staffords had already 
begun to drive the Japanese off the ridge, so that the 
whole Brigade could move down the western slope 
towards the flat country round the town. An observa- 
tion post had been established at a point on the ridge 
directly opposite the Brigade bivouac. The C.O. and 
I clambered up the narrow track which had been cut 
through the jungle and joined a group of officers who 
were studying the town below through their glasses. I 
scrambled up the last twenty yards to the top, panting 
and excited. I wanted to see what this place looked like 
which we had talked about for so many weeks, some- 
times jokingly, sometimes grimly. Mogaung, it seemed, 
would decide our fate one way or the other: we would 
either win and march home, or fail and be sent toiling 
over the hills to refuge, carrying our wounded. I stood 
for a minute up there, looking down upon the town; 
then an officer put down his glasses, smiled and said 
tome. “It looks peaceful enough, doesn’t it: as sleepy 
as an English village in summer.” In fact we could see 
no signs of life, let alone troop movements and fortifica- 
tions. But when I looked again, I noticed how thick the 
Jungle was on the approaches and how many streams 
and large pools criss-crossed the country. There was 
enough cover for a couple of divisions. Suddenly three 
or four Mustang fighters began to circle the town, flying 
quite low: they dived one by one, bombing and 
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machine-gunning some positions; an anti-aircraft gun 
in the middle of the town fired a few shots, then the 
planes went off, and the quiet returned. Soon after, 
firing broke out farther along the ridge to our right, 
where the Staffords were probing forward, and a runner 
arrived to tell us that they were meeting tougher resis- 
tance and had lost a rifle company commander through 
a sniper. 

When I got back to Brigade, I was told that our 
battalion would not be wanted for a time, and was to 
stop in South Lakum. I was sent to set up advanced 
battalion headquarters in a couple of derelict huts about 
a quarter of a mile behind the Brigade bivouac, near 
the Lakum track. There I tested our wireless sets and 
briefed my runners and sat down to wait. For us, the 
overture to the Mogaung battle was a dismal affair. 
It began to rain almost immediately; water dripped 
through the leaky roofs of the huts and turned the 
ground outside into a bog. Occasionally, the Japanese 
popped a few shells over the ridge into the brigade 
bivouac area, scattering the fatigue parties and making 
the mules jump. Spasmodic firing went on all through 
the day on the slopes of the hills, but we had no news 
and no orders. The hours dragged slowly past, and 
the men sat listlessly on their packs, passing round 
damp tab-ends of cigarettes and staring at the pools of 
water forming by their feet. I felt utterly bored, and 
sick of being continually wet, and feverish and tender 
with mosquito bites and boils. I pulled out my Shake- 
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speare and tried to read, but the rain blotched the pages 
and blurred my glasses, and I had no heart for it, so I 
sat like the rest, holding my book and moving as little 
as possible, for every movement sent trickles of water 
down my neck. I remembered the saying that war is 
half boredom, half horror, and I was ready to swear 
that the boredom was the worse half. When night 
came I checked on my system of communication with 
South Lakum, and as soon as we had stood to, I lay 
down to rest. The firing from the ridge had stopped, 
and the Japanese gunners had packed up for the day. 
The jungle was quiet except for the jackals howling, 
and the whine of the mosquitoes as they came out in 
their battalions to prey. Up on the ridge the advanced 
units of both forces lay in the wet jungle, so near in 
places that the sentries must have almost heard “the 
secret whispers of each other’s watch.” I wondered 
whether they had their packs with them or if, as was 
more likely, they were lying without blankets and 
ground-sheets. Probably we should be in the same posi- 
tion to-morrow and for many nights after. Then I 
wondered if the Japanese were as wet and miserable 
as we were, and, if they were, why they couldn’t leave 
this damned town, after a token fight. It was in this 
depressed frame of mind that I went into a fitful sleep. 
Still, action, the great corrector of depression, was wait- 
ing for the morning. 
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“My Lord Companion, your strength was made for 
death.” 
SONG OF ROLAND. 


Wis we began to attack Mogaung in the carly days 
of June, the rains were at their height, and it seemed, 
to us at any rate, that the prospect of consolidating 
North Burma in the immediate future was remote. The 
Chinese to the north of us had not yet captured: 
Kamaing, though they were reported to be fighting on 
the outskirts, and around Myitkyina, the largest of the 
three towns, progress was slow and costly. Originally, 
when No. 77 Brigade was still on the hills opposite 
Blackpool, an American column, with whom we had 
trained in India, had made a brilliant march across the 
hills ahead of the main Chinese army, and had seized 
the airfield on the outskirts of the town. The Japanese 
garrison had been completely surprised. While the 
airfield was still under fire, men and arms had been 
landed to support the American light-armed troops, and 
a good deal of the town had been occupied in a few 
days. However, the Japanese brought reinforcements 
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the fringe of the town, and dug themselves in, in deep 
bunkers and trenches. From situation reports which 
we received, it seemed that the battle was likely to be 
a long and costly affair. We were told also that a 
Chinese army had crossed the Salween river to the east 
of us, and was besieging a fortified town with some 
success. The Salween, however, was a long way from 
_ Mogaung. 

Mogaung itself lies at the heart of the Mogaung 
valley, and is bordered on the north by the Mogaung 
Chaung flowing east and west, on the west by the 
Mogaung River which, in the monsoon, is navigable as 
far north as Kamaing, and on the east by the road and 
railway which we had been blowing and blocking so 
assiduously for the last ten weeks. To the south, the 
country consists of flat paddy fields, broken up by 
numerous copses and clumps of jungle. From the 
observatory post on the heights, the country sloped 
downwards, steeply at first, then more gently, until it 
reached the Mogaung River and a road from the 
east which runs alongside it into Mogaung. The 
country was covered with thick bushes, lentana grass 
and prickly thorn. Water was everywhere, in pools, 
in chaungs and in bogs. 

I had thought of Mogaung as a town, but it was in 
fact little more than a large village consisting of 
bamboo huts raised three or four feet off the ground on 
stilts. There was, however, one red-brick building— 
at the railway station, on the north-east corner—which 
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we guessed rightly that the Japanese would make a 
strong point in their defence system. 

Our plan of attack was simple enough. We were to 
fight our way down the slopes to a small village, called 
Pin-Mi, which lay in a mango grove between the road 
and the Mogaung River; and then turn west, and 
attack along the axis of the road towards the railway 
line, a distance of about three miles. A permanent post 
was set up on the top of the heights to direct aircraft 
on to enemy strong points and to spot troop and lorry 
movements in Mogaung and up the railroad from the 
south. The administrative part of the Brigade stayed 
where they were on flat and open ground on the far 
side of the ridge. Early in the morning after I had set 
up advanced battalion headquarters, when I was hav- 
ing breakfast and Walker was expounding his confident 
belief that the Japanese resistance would be only a token 
affair, the Staffords and Gurkhas began to attack in the 
direction of Pin-Mi. 

Fighting went on all through the morning, but we 
had no order to bring up the Lancashire Fusiliers from 
South Lakum and prepare to take over from the other 
battalion who had been engaged for the last two days. 
Then about one o'clock I received a violent message 
from Brigade, asking why the battalion wasn’t lined 
up near the ridge to continue the advance. The wire- 
less sets fairly crackled between advanced H.Q. and 
South Lakum, and in half an hour or so, the rifle com- 
panies came panting down the track. I joined them as 
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they passed my huts, and we scrambled up the hill to 
the observation hut where the C.O. and the Brigadier 
were confronting each other rather red in the face. A 
good deal of the wrath fell upon my innocent head, 
but I was past worrying about it. 

Tempers cooled off in half an hour, after a good deal 
of arguing and explaining, and both rifle companies of 
the battalion set off down the slope, thrusting their way 
through the jungle towards the road and Pin-Mi vil- 
lage. They were told to take Pin-Mi by nightfall, and, 
if possible, a bridge a hundred yards to the west which 
went over a tributary of the Mogaung River. Bat- 
talion H.Q. stayed for the present on top of the 
hill. 

The advance down the hillside went very slowly. 
There were several ammunition dumps in the jungle 
half-way down, and the Japanese fought hard for each 
one. On the top of the ridge, by the observation point, 
senior officers fretted and sent streams of messages. 
I was sent down to increase progress, and I felt 
thoroughly miserable as I stumbled past files of men 
crawling or lying in the undergrowth, and reached the 
spearhead, where Bond and Harrington, the two com- 
pany commanders, were planning their tactics. I felt 
like the Duke of Plaza Toro or the rear-file officer who 
tells his men to push on happily as he is “right behind 
them.” “Explain for us exactly what this place is like,” 
said Harrington, waving his hand. “It takes us ten 
minutes to find the blasted snipers, and ten more to 
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dig them out: and all the time they sit and take pot- 
shots at us. Still, we'll hurry along. Dine with us in 
Pin-Mi.” I left soon afterwards, and returned to the 
top of the hill, where I assured everyone that the 
advance was now going to resemble the Charge at 
Balaclava. 

By four o’clock, Harrington and Bond had reached 
the road, and occupied Pin-Mi village. Then they 
swung west and tried to rush down the road over Pin- 
Mi bridge. There, however, the Japanese made their 
first big stand, in a perfect defensive position. The 
road from Pin-Mi was raised up several feet above the 
_level of the ground; on the near side of the road ran a 
ditch about four feet deep, choked with grass and 
bushes, and on the far side dense jungle led down the 
Mogaung River. The bridge itself was about ten 
yards long and twenty feet high: beneath it the ground 
was a mixture of water and marsh. The Japanese 
had dug in on rising ground, just over the bridge, 
from where they could spray the bridge itself and 
the road nearly as far as Pin-Mi three hundred yards 
away. 

As I approached the position with headquarters, the 
two companies were lying in the ditch, and farther 
back in the jungle, out of the areas of the Japanese fire. 
A Japanese soldier had just been found cowering in a 
hut, probably in Pin-Mi village, and was being kicked 
along the side of the ditch towards us. He had malaria 
badly, and was babbling incoherently and waving his 
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arms. He would probably have been kicked to death 
if Bond, one of the company commanders, had not 
stopped it. As I came up he bent down to give him 
water from his own bottle. We sent him back to 
Brigade under escort. 

For half an hour a platoon tried to work its way 
along the ditch towards the bridge, but the jungle was 
too thick and in places deep in water; nor could they 
bring fire to bear effectively on the Japanese bunkers. 
It was even worse on the far side of the road. About 
six o'clock the Brigadier arrived for a conference, and 
it was decided that two platoons should attack straight 
down the road, cross over the bridge and rush the 
bunkers. We brought up our mortar platoon, and 
_began to bomb the bridge at regular intervals. One 
of the attacking platoons slipped over the road and lay 
down in the jungle, the second crouched in the ditch. 
The mortars were fifty or sixty yards behind them. 
Gradually the barrage speeded up, until the mortars 
were firing as fast as they could be loaded. The faces 
of the men in the ditch were tired and grim: some of 
them pressing each other’s hands. My own belly was 
turning over and over and tying itself into knots. In 
the middle of the barrage I stumbled along the ditch 
with some message for the mortar officer. On my way 
back I passed de Quidt and one of his sergeants lying 
near one of the mortar mules. A bomb dropped short 
and landed near us, wounding the sergeant in the throat 
and de Quidt in the back. Somehow the mule and I 
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escaped. As I bent down to look at de Quidt’s wound, 
the attack went in down the road. It was suicidal. The 
Japanese held their fire until the platoon reached the 
bridge, then the machine guns from the hidden bunkers 
caught them in the open. For several minutes the 
platoon tried to get over the bridge, so that they could 
throw grenades into the bunkers, but they were driven 
back by fire from positions which could not be seen 
and which offered small targets. They had to retreat, 
losing more men on the way back. Some men were 
driven off the road into the jungle and had to crawl 
back through water. The day ended sombrely. It was 
growing dark and we were very tired. We gave up the 
assault on the bridge and withdrew to Pin-Mi village, 
under cover of our mortars and machine guns. We col- 
lected the wounded into one of the huts in the middle 
of the village, laying the worst on the floor inside and 
the rest underneath on the ground. Many of them had 
lost their packs and equipment, so we borrowed blankets 
and jerseys from the nearest platoons, covered them 
up, and went round with water and morphia. Even 
the worst managed to smile and joke, and laughed off 
their pains as of little account. Bond, the company 
commander who had led the attack with great gallantry 
and had miraculously escaped injury, bent down over 
each man, talking in quiet, affectionate tones of the 
part that particular soldier had played in the fighting. 
As we walked back to our own bivouac through the mud 
and water, a burst of firing broke out from the side of 
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the village nearest the bridge: then all was quiet, except 
for the rain and the mosquitoes. 

Pin-Mi village consisted of about half a dozen huts, 
spread over an area of about two hundred yards long 
and fifty yards wide. The Mogaung River, which 
flowed alongside, was swollen by the rain, and water 
seeped over the bank. The place smelt of mud, stale 
water and decaying mangoes. In the daytime it 
swarmed with flies and, in the night, with mosquitoes. 
It was an unpleasant place to see when we woke up next 
morning. After breakfast the gallant Bond went off 
through the jungle towards the bridge to try and find 
a way round the back of the Japanese bunkers. There 
seemed to be no sign of life from the bunkers, and, 
rashly perhaps, he jumped up on to the road near the 
bushes to get a better view. He stood for a minute or 
two on the road, then turned round to speak to his 
orderly. At that moment, a Japanese rifleman shot 
him in the spine. 

He was carried back to headquarters in the middle of 
Pin-Mi and laid down near my bivouac. His face had 
already taken on the grey, sickly pallor of death. I 
remembered dully that he was a Catholic, and I sent 
a runner to find the Father. Then I left myself think- 
ing with rage and horror that this brave, gentle, living 
being of blood and bones and tissue, with whom I had 
been talking ten minutes ago, could so quickly become 
a lifeless, neutral heap, twitching in the grass. After 
the anger a great weariness came over me, and I sat for 
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several hours on a log staring at the jungle and the 
columns of mules bringing ammunition up to the front 
from the hills. 

It was a day of tragedy. The same afternoon, 
Mustangs were called up to bomb and machine gun the 
Pin-Mi bridge, while we fired smoke bombs from the 
village to direct them. The third plane to attack dived 
on to the village instead of the bridge, dropping his 
bombs just over the road, where a fatigue party was 
unloading ammunition and rations from mules. I was 
sitting on the floor of one of the small huts which served 
as headquarters, looking at maps and writing messages. 
The shock of the bomb flung me to the ground and 
stunned me for a few seconds. Then I jumped up and 
ran with the C.O. to the dump. It was a horrible scene. 
Men and mules were lying on the ground, kicking and 
screaming. Other animals, maddened by the noise and 
shock, were careering round the village. The rest of 
the battalion stood up to curse the plane as it circled 
round for its machine-gun attack; mercifully it dived 
on the right target. 

About a dozen of our men had been hit by the Mus- 
tang’s bomb, a few of whom died at once or later, and 
I remember helping to carry one young soldier with a 
great gash in his stomach to the R.A.P. where our 
doctor was working, stripped to the waist, grim and 
terribly deliberate. The boy was babbling and crying, 
and one of his mates was gripping his shoulder and 
trying to comfort him. There is little to say in these 
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circumstances which is of any use. The doctor bent 
over him, then looked at me and shook his head. 

“Not a chance,” he said, “keep him under morphia 
till he goes.”” Then he turned to the next case. 

The bombing had shaken us badly, and in the even- 
ing when the planes came over for another attack on 
the bridge, it was difficult not to show fear. One or 
two cracked under the strain, and many of us, I think, 
were near the border-line. Physical fear is controlled 
by the mind, and, when the mind is weakened by 
fatigue and responsibility until at last it ceases to rule, 
the body is left unguarded and quivering under the 
shock of impact and sickened by the raw smell of blood 
and cordite. It acts as the rabbit caught by its foot in a 
snare. It is raw, primitive and helpless. And, there- 
fore, it is not the obviously tough men who are the 
bravest, though they may sometimes appear to be so; 
it is those who, possessing sensitive and imaginative 
minds, nevertheless manage to stand up to the ordeal. 
In the final resort, war is a test of the mind. 

The next morning the Gurkhas made a wide detour 
and attacked the bunker skilfully from the rear, and, 
after a fierce action, they destroyed the Japanese in 
them and opened the road over the bridge. Later in 
the day we loaded up, crossed the bridge and took up 
a position on the right of the road, covering the 
Staffords. 

It took us nearly two weeks to fight our way from 
Pin-Mi to Mogaung. And here my memories become 
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disconcertingly erratic. Rain and fatigue blurred our 
minds, so that for much of the time we seemed to fight 
in a daze, reacting automatically to orders and snipers’ 
bullets. Patrols, attacks, raids, barrages—there were all 
these parts of war, but they seemed to be all jumbled 
together, and I cannot recall the details and purposes 
of each—when there was a purpose. Certain things, 
however, are startlingly clear, and I write them down 
as they came to me. Possibly they are more valuable 
than a more exact diary: at any rate they are of the 
stuff of war. 

On both sides of the road the country was flat, the 
open spaces broken by clumps of trees and jungle. 
There were several small villages, hidden by bamboo 
trees. Water was everywhere, in some places ankle 
deep, and elsewhere in large pools which we fell into 
regularly up to our waists. There was no dry place that 
I remember, unless you climbed a tree; and then you 
were likely to be sniped. The air fairly buzzed with 
mosquitoes, aided, it seemed, with every other insect 
that could bite and make an irritating noise. 

After the fall of Pin-Mj, it was, I think, the turn of 
the Staffords to lead the advance—the “honour” of 
attacking fell to each battalion in turn; at least I 
remember being sent to take note of their position and 
arrange for our respective flanks to rest on each other. 
The Staffords were sitting in groups licking their 
wounds. The Brigadier “arrived about the same time, 
full of boyish enthusiasm and energy, to discuss the 
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next phase. We returned together down a narrow track 
which wove between low bushes. One of the Staffords 
men warned us that the track was under sniper fire, 
and that we had best double. The Brigadier grinned 
and set off at a walk, followed by his orderly, myself 
and Walker in single file. A couple of bullets whipped 
into the grass ahead of us, and the Brigadier turned 
round and said that perhaps we ought to run. I nodded, 
and Walker muttered something about it being “ bloody 
time we did.” We came home at a smart canter. 

The next thing that I remember—it must have been 
some days later—was that the battalion were holding a 
position in open country on the left of the road. We 
were extremely exposed, and a lively target for the 
sniper perched in some trees a few hundred yards away. 
Our machine guns clattered away regularly, spraying 
the trees, but with no success, and we kept losing men. 
“Hutch,” the support group commander, an older man 
than most of us, who had marched nobly, was badly hit 
here. As he was pulled into the shelter, I noticed that 
the wound in his side was frothing and bubbling, and he 
looked to be nearly gone, but a stretcher party got him 
back to a doctor in time for him to have a chance. 

Suddenly the whole Brigade withdrew—heaven 
knows why—and the battalion bivouacked just over 
the bridge, near a few huts by the roadside. Then we 
received some reinforcements in the form of a few 
junior officers: for our platoon commanders were being 
killed and wounded at the rate of one or two in every 
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action we fought. After a couple of days, we were 
moving forward again, and battalion headquarters were 
set up in a small clump of bushes surrounded by water. 
The rifle companies were spread out in front in a semi- 
circle, facing Mogaung. 

Three memories stand out from our time in that 
clump of wet, dismal jungle. The first concerns a gun. 
I have said that we had no artillery and had to rely on 
our mortars and aeroplanes to soften up enemy strong- 
points, while the Japanese had at least a couple of guns 
in or near Mogaung which they used sparingly but 
quite accurately. It was the South Staffords, I think, 
who, overrunning an area of jungle, captured a Japanese 
gun with its ammunition stacked neatly in piles beside 
it, and foxholes dug in the bushes for the gun crews to 
shelter in. The machine-gun officer and myself, being 
gunners, were sent off at the double to examine this gun 
and make it fire. “Better than going on patrols,” he 
said. “Yes, by God, a damned sight better than patrols. 
Jeffrey, we'll be gunners again.” Alas for our en- 
thusiasm! The Japanese had had time to remove 
enough essential mechanism to make the thing as for- 
midable as a water-pistol. There it stood, its long barrel 
trained on Mogaung, nicely oiled and cleaned—entirely 
useless. We played with it for a bit—it did us good to 
run our hands over its shape—then we left it for the 
Chinese to collect when and if they came down from 
Kamaing. Perhaps it-still rusts in the bushes. 

The second picture in my mind is of a sniper whom 
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we called Togo or Nagasaki, I forget which. He lived 
in a tree quite near the first of the battalion positions, 
and he could not be removed from it. He was a skilled 
and persistent marksman, and made our lives very 
uncomfortable. We sprayed his tree with fire every 
morning and every evening, and after each spraying 
Nagasaki was silent, and the gunners rubbed their 
hands and grinned broadly. Then, phut, phut, from 
the same tree came two rifle shots; Nagasaki was alive. 
He died in the end, of course, but not in his tree. He 
was caught walking down a track, slung about with 
rifles and bandoliers, and shot dead. He was, I think, 
the only Japanese we christened, and in spite of the 
trouble he caused us, we were quite sorry to see him 
go. He had a sense of humour rarely to be found in 
our foes. 

The third memory makes grimmer telling. During 
a quiet day at the front, the Colonel sent me back to 
the ridge to see how our wounded were getting on 
in the hospital at the bottom of the heights, and whether 
the worst cases were being evacuated by light plane. It 
was a damp, grey, sullen day. Alone, I trudged through 
wet paddy fields to the road, walked along it to Pin- 
Mi, which stank of decaying mangoes and dead mules: 
then I turned off the road and began to toil slowly up 
the track which led past’ the Japanese ammunition 
dumps, round a hill to the area of flat ground where 
the hospital and the brigade supply point were situated. 
The mules, which carried rations and ammunition from 
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the supply point to the battalion in the front, had 
trodden the track into a foot of foul mud which clung 
tenaciously to boots and nearly dragged them off the 
feet. J] had a low fever and several large boils, and had 
to stop and rest frequently in the mud. At last J 
arrived at the main supply dump, where the irrepres- 
sible Rippingale was stacking mortar shells and ration 
boxes ready for the mule train. I stopped to chat with 
him and “borrow” some cigarettes, then walked to 
the hospital. The hospital was a hundred yards away 
in the dip in the ground. It consisted of parachute 
cloths stretched across bamboo poles which kept out 
most of the rain. Inside, the men were lying in two 
long rows, some on improvised beds of bamboo, others 
on ground-sheets. Blankets and parachute cloth covered 
them up and absorbed some of the moisture which 
seeped through the roof. At one end of the hut, a sort 
of cubicle served as a surgery, equipped with ration 
boxes and the ubiquitous parachute cloth. I think there 
had been some casualties among the doctors of the 
brigade, and the remainder had pooled their resources, 
some doing duty in the front and some up at the rear. 
Both our battalion doctors were on duty in the hospital 


_._ when I arrived. They looked tired and drawn after 


- working all through the previous night. We walked 
down the rows, talking about the wounded men. 
“Hutch,” the support group commander who had been 
wounded in the lung, was propped up at one end of the 
tent; he looked terribly pale and his breath came in 
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hoarse gasps. “We thought he was gone last night,” 
said one of the doctors. “God knows how he'll stand 
a ride in a plane.” But he did, and he recovered in 
hospital in India. I asked about the prospects of 
evacuating the men, and it seemed that the planes were 
finding it increasingly difficult to land and take off on 
the wet ground, but there was one American sergeant 
who said he would keep coming in till the last wounded 
man had gone. He was as good as his word. Months 
later several of us met him by chance in a bar in 
Missourie while on leave, and were able to thank him. 
We were glad to hear that he had received a British 
decoration. 

I remember that before I left the M.O. showed me 
an enormous form which had been dropped with the 
mail and rations. In this he was instructed to analyse 
in detail the malaria cases that he had attended during 
the campaign. “Is it possible?” he said. “ Just look at 
the damned thing. We ask for supplies of important 
drugs and we are told we shouldn’t need them: instead 
they send me this.” He walked back with me for a little 
way down the track, asking me how long I reckoned 
it would take us to break the Mogaung defences. I 
couldn’t even guess. It seemed to me that we had been 
in this swamp for years, and it was likely to take us 
years more to get out. Shadazup seemed as unattain- 
able as the Isles of the Blest. 

On the way back, near Pin-Mi, I met the Brigade 
major; he looked pale and was walking slowly. He had 
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been a sick man for some time, unable to eat and in 
great pain. We talked for a little by the roadside. He 
pointed back up the track down which the mules were 
plodding in groups of three and four, laden with rations 
for the evening meal. “ Has it struck you what damage 
a Jap fighting patrol could do if they got loose on the 
supply line? It stretches for about three miles and 
isn’t guarded by a section. Pray God they never guess.” 
After a rest, he walked on towards Pin-Mi, and I never 
saw him again: he was flown out soon after and died 
in a Calcutta hospital. 

Battalion headquarters stayed in the little copse for 
a few more nights. It became even wetter and more 
dismal; the Japs had it marked as one of their evening 
targets. We used to spend about an hour every even- 
ing jumping in and out of our slit trenches. Life was, 
for the most part, a long sentence of damp boredom, 
punctuated with moments of violent activity. It was 
far worse for the rifle companies, out in front of us, 
close to the Jap outposts, in front of which they had to 
patrol every night. It was about the turn of the Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers to put in a full-scale attack, the recent 
action having been fought by the Staffords and 
Gurkhas. One day, therefore, we were ordered to cross 
over the road and take two villages on the outskirts of. 
Mogaung, which were reputed to be strongly held. I 
have forgotten the name of the first, but the second was 
called Naungchaktaw—I have little idea how it is pro- 
nounced, and less how it is spelt: nevertheless I shall 
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not easily forget the village. It was the vilest hole I 
was ever in. 

A company took the first village quite easily, and 
went to reconnoitre the second target. I followed up 
behind the company to lay the telephone wire and set 
up wireless communication. I reached the village with 
Walker and another officer ahead of the signallers. We 
strolled leisurely between the derelict huts, then looked 
inside one of them where we saw to our surprise a com- 
fortable looking bed. We took it in turn to stretch 
ourselves on it, laughing at the unaccustomed feeling. 
We tossed for it for the night. Suddenly I had an idea 
that my signallers must be nearing the village and 
would want orders about laying their wire; so we left 
the hut and its bed and walked towards the end of the 
village. When we had gone about seventy yards, a shell 
exploded near the hut. We flung ourselves into a ditch 
as the next shell whipped down. For five minutes the 
Jap gunners plastered the place, then stopped com- 
pletely. We came up from cover and grinned. Walker 
was looking at the hut. “Christ,” he said, “I never 
thought I would be glad not to be sleeping in a bed.” 
Naungchaktaw was about half a mile away nearer 
Mogaung. The approach to it from the first village 
lay over wet paddy fields and through clumps of bushes. 
The Colonel gave out his orders during the evening for 
the attack which was to be put in at dawn. Then an 
N.C.O. and a section was sent off to the village with 
orders to show themselves and draw fire, if the place 
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was still held. The men looked pretty grim as they 
squelched through the mud between the huts. They 
came back in an hour, saying that they had been fired 
on by machine guns and rifles: fortunately, no one had 
been hit. 

My part in the attack finished by nightfall. There 
was nothing more to do except to sit in a trench and 
wait. The company making the attack moved off in 
the early hours of the morning to the noise of boots 
sticking in mud and equipment clattering. Then, for 
several hours, there was silence along the whole front. 
Just before dawn, they attacked Naungchaktaw from 
the south, and for some hours we sat listening to the 
firing, which seemed itself to tell us of the violence of 
the battle. The village was about two hundred yards 
long and a hundred yards wide. There were some five 
or six huts, all of which were derelict and battered. 
Dense bamboo trees grew everywhere, especially along 
the perimeter; from the west side of the village an open 
field sloped gradually down for two hundred yards to 
the old road and railway line which, as at White City, 
ran close to each other. Beyond the railway line we 
could see the roof-tops of Mogaung. The Japanese had 
used the cover offered by the bamboo to good effect, 
and had dug deep trenches and foxholes on the peri- 
meter and in the village itself. Here they fought long 
and bitterly. 

We had used flame-throwers in the initial attack 
across the fields against the south perimeter, but they 
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proved more dangerous to ourselves than to the enemy, 
as the brilliant light showed up the line of the attacking 
platoon. When we had got a footing in the village, the 
company began to advance slowly through the village, 
attacking every trench and foxhole in turn. It was a 
slow and exhausting business, and the morning was well 
on by the time they had reached the northern perimeter 
and the last sniper had been put out of action. For the 
most part the Japanese fought it out in their holes, and 
were blown to bits by grenades lobbed and rolled at 
them from point-blank range; a few broke and tried 
to run across the field to Mogaung. We had suffered 
casualties, and when I arrived in the village with head- 
quarters, I passed a line of forms laid out on a bank. 
One of them was the battalion sergeant-major, a 
bustling, energetic man who always seemed to relish 
jungle life. In spite of warnings he had gone down a 
track which was still covered by a sniper. Now he 
would bustle no more. 

By late afternoon, the rest of the battalion had moved 
into the village and was preparing for a counter-attack. 
It came as dusk was falling, in the form of a violent 
’ mortar offensive. For an hour, bombs thumped down 
on us as we crouched at the bottom of our holes, hunch- 
ing our shoulders round our heads as if they would give 
us protection. We had no direct hits, although several 
men were wounded by splinters. The telephone wires, 
however, between ourselves and Brigade were cut, and 
[had to send out a repair party. The N.C.O. in charge 
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listened to my orders, then said through his teeth, “It’s 
not the bombs I’m so scared of, it’s the sentries on the 
Brigade perimeter.” I watched him crawl out of the 
trench and vanish into the darkness and the mortar 
fire. 

During the evening, the Brigadier spoke to us on the 
wireless, telling us that we had to hold the village at all 
costs until we were relieved, and that Chinese troops 
from Kamaing, which had fallen a few days ago, had 
already reached the river, and would be ferried over 
during the night. I sent the message round the battalion; 
then we waited for the night. 

After a time, the mortar attack subsided, and the 
front was quiet. The mosquito offensive followed. My 
trench seemed to be thick with the brutes whining 
round my head and biting through the blanket, shirt 
and pullover. It was also very wet and very cramped. 
I soon gave up any hope of sleep, and, huddling into 
a blanket, swapped cigarettes and stories with Walker 
until dawn came, and we stood to. Once a Jap patrol 
attacked the perimeter, and above the firing, we could 
hear some trucks speeding south down the road. We 
stood to in our trenches, gripping our rifles. A burst 
of machine-gun fire knocked some twigs off the bamboo 
tree near my trench, making me start and raise my rifle. 
Then the firing stopped as suddenly as it had begun, 
and the rest of the night was quiet, always excepting 
the mosquitoes. 

During the night, peel hundred Chinese troops had 
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been ferried over the river by one of our commando 
platoons, using inflatable rubber dinghies. And, in the 
morning, the Brigadier brought some of their officers 
to Naungchaktaw so that they could see the lie of 
Mogaung. They were a cheerful lot, and appeared to 
be well-equipped and well-trained. One of them kept 
pointing to himself and telling us: “Me Chinese, no 
Japanese, me Chinese.” Certainly they were a little 
difficult to distinguish far off, but at ten yards he 
needn’t have worried. The Chinese, it appeared, were 
to attack Mogaung from the south, and by that even- 
ing the whole regiment was in bivouac in a village, half 
a mile away on the far side of the road. Some time 
during the day, a. young American liaison officer 
attached to the Chinese paid us a visit. We pressed 
him to tell us how soon the Chinese would begin to 
attack. He laughed and shrugged his shoulders: after 
all, he explained, the Chinese had been fighting for 
years and were likely to go on for years more. Whether 
they attacked to-morrow or in a week didn’t worry 
them. It worried us, however, for we were heartily sick 
of the Mogaung valley and were thinking of the road 
to the north and the all-weather airfields at Shadazup. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, were going south, away 
from home. Still, they did begin to move up cautiously 
towards Mogaung in the late afternoon. 

For the rest of the day and night we stayed where 
we were in Naungchaktaw, while other parts of the 
front became more lively. Except that we were eaten 
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by mosquitoes and couldn’t get to a decent pool or 
stream to wash off some of our filth, we were con- 
tented enough. It seemed that, with any luck, we had 
fought our last action and could now lick our wounds 
before going home. No more patrols, no more raids, 
no more stretcher parties—it was a dangerous frame of 
mind. We had a fright once, when a Zero fighter sud- 
denly dived out of the sun on to the village, firing its 
guns at us. We jumped for our foxholes like scared 
rabbits. It was the first enemy plane we had seen near 
Mogaung; it shot down a supply Dakota before it was 
caught by Mustangs. The Japanese had, I believe, been 
told that if they could hang on in North Burma for a 
little longer, they would be provided with proper air 
cover, but this Zero was a lone wolf, and could have 
given them little encouragement. 

The next task of the Brigade was to capture the red- 
brick building at the station, three hundred yards across 
open fields from Naungchaktaw. The next morning, 
the Staffords began to attack it from positions to the 
north of us. From the edge of the village we had a 
good view of the action, and could bring mortar fire to 
bear on the target in support. It was, as usual, raining 
dismally. I remember a Japanese soldier suddenly 
appearing on top of the railway embankment beside the 
building. He was hooded and wrapped in a waterproof 
cape, and stood staring at us across the field. We fired 
at him with rifles, mortar and bren guns, but we 
couldn’t hit him. Suddenly he turned casually on his 
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heel and strolled back into Mogaung. The men stopped 
firing and stared at the place where he had been stand- 
ing. “A blasted ghost; a ruddy ancestor,” exclaimed 
one of the mortar crew. 

When the red building was captured, after a stiff 
fight, parts of the battalion were ordered up into 
Mogaung to be ready to exploit any break through 
the town. I was left in charge of the remainder in 
Naungchaktaw. About midday I was ordered by wire- 
less to bring headquarters into the railway station. It 
seemed that the Japanese resistance had collapsed at 
last. But not quite: they still had a gun and some 
ammunition, and they must have seen my party cross- 
ing the paddy field, for they thumped down a couple of 
shells quite near. We stumbled across the rest of the 
field and broke into the station, rather shaken. Then, 
while we were sorting ourselves out in the station, they 
dropped another shell just below the embankment. It 
did no damage beyond upsetting the mess tin of boil- 
ing water into the fire which Walker had been diligently 
coaxing into life. Enraged, he stood up and cursed for 
a good five minutes the Japanese gunners, their Emperor 
and finally their ancestors. Then, philosophic as usual, 
he set to work to rebuild the fire, fanning the embers 
with his hat. 

By the evening the Brigade was entrenched all along 
the eastern border of Mogaung, and the Chinese were 
pressing hard from the south. There were a few 
Japanese still dug in in the town who were causing 
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trouble, but the majority had been killed or had with- 
drawn across the river. One last effort, one concen- 
trated sweep, and we should be through to the western 
side. But I don’t think anyone had much heart for it. 
It would inevitably cost a few lives, and no one wanted 
to die just before the cease-fire. 

We stayed all night in the bunkers and foxholes near 
the railway station, and, except for sniping fire, we were 
undisturbed. In the evening, patrols went through the 
town towards the western border. One of them went 
too quickly or too carelessly, was ambushed, and lost 
a few men from the last remaining snipers. They were 
the last to die, for, about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
we learned that the town was clear and that the battle 
for Mogaung was over. It was the 30th of June. 

The end had come suddenly, unnaturally so. We 
had, I suppose, expected a dramatic fight, with a bar- 
rage and a charge against the last line of bunkers and 
strong-points; instead the town and the jungle just 
became silent. We emerged from cover and strolled 
about, talking and smiling. We brewed cups of tea 
and ate biscuits and chocolate. Soon we began to feel 
incredibly tired. 

In the course of the day we left Mogaung in parties, 
and trudged straight down the road, past Nagasaki’s 
tree and the track which led to Naungchaktaw, past 
Pin-Mi bridge and village, and the dump on which the 
Mustang had dived so tragically. Then we turned up 
the track made by the mule trains, skirted the ammuni- 
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tion dumps which we had taken in the first day’s fight- 
ing, and, at length, we bivouacked a little way up the 
ridge, on comparatively dry ground. There we sat 
down to wait. 

In the evening, just before supper, the Brigade 
paraded and was addressed by the Commander. A ser- 
vice followed, and I remember noticing in the middle 
of a prayer that there was a familiar chattering in the 
trees. The apes who had been frightened off by the 
gunfire had returned to their homes. 
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“Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirched 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
There’s not a piece of feather in our host.” 

HENRY V. 


abst bridge over the Mogaung River had been found 
to be damaged, and it was some days before the engin- 
cers reported that it could be crossed with safety. We 
were anxious to put this bridge behind us, and fretted 
in bivouac waiting for orders, cleaning and repairing 
our equipment. Once a horrible rumour raised its head, 
and threw us into gloom; it was said that even now we 
were not going home, but were being sent up the rail- 
way line to Myitkyina to join the Chinese in their 
assault on the town. At first it did not seem possible. 
Then we remembered how near we were to our aero- 
planes a month ago, and how suddenly we had been 
switched from Broadway to the north. Nor had we 
seen any of the promised oranges, or cheered on our 
comrades in the field from the warm circle of bonfires. 
It might be possible after all. But it was only later that 
most of us learned how lightly our fates had hung in 
the balance. We were under the command of General 
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Stilwell whose disposition from all accounts was not 
primarily gentle towards us; and he would not be in- 
clined to coax us into aeroplanes with a pat on the back 
if he thought there was still fight in us. Besides, he had 
been held up in Myitkyina for longer than he wanted, 
and we could have been in action in a week, if we 
hurried. 

Eventually the rumour died down, and we got orders 
to get ready to march. The last day was uneventful, 
except that one of the padres had literally taken up the 
cudgels against some Chinese soldiers who had tethered 
their ponies to the crosses which marked the graves. 
We formed columns of march and began to descend 
the hill, past the ammunition dumps for which the 
Japanese had fought so bitterly. We skirted Pin-Mi 
village where the smell of rotting mangoes rose up like 
a vapour from the grounds, sickening and suffocating 
(the smell is in my nostrils as I write, though the June 
afternoon is heavy with the scent of pinks and new- 
mown grass). Then we crossed the bridge, and trudged 
slowly, but in good order, down the road to Mogaung, 
and turned by the red-brick building towards the bridge 
where sapper officers directed the crossing. The path 
on the other side was narrow and muddy, and every 
mile or so crossed flooded water where we had to unload 
the mules and carry the weapons and guns across by 
hand. Chinese soldiers passed us, jostling for position 
on the track: their hope of getting home soon was 
pretty slender, but all of them were cheerful and alert. 
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We came in the evening to a large rambling village 
about five miles from the Mogaung bridge, where we 
bivouacked and stayed for two days, while the final 
details of the. march home were arranged. We had 
crossed our Rubicon, and Myitkyina would have to fall 
without our help. 

It took us about a week to walk from Mogaung to 
the all-weather airfield at Shadazup, where Dakotas 
landed every day with supplies for the American forces. 
We went by easy stages, halting for long periods in the 
heat of the day, and bivouacking early in the evening. 
There was no need to reconnoitre our paths, or stop to 
cut our way through jungle with our blunt kukris. We 
kept to the road, and there were no Japanese to worry 
us: even the last do-or-die snipers—those most poisonous 
of jungle snakes—had been routed out of their lairs, 
and our watch on the bivouac perimeter was a perfunc- 
tory affair. To be sure, we still had mud and water 
and mosquitoes; but what were a few bites or a fever 
if we were going home, to clean clothes, hot baths, fresh 
vegetables, and unbroken sleep night after night? After 
White City and the Lohinche hills, the journey to 
Shadazup should have been a pleasant enough stroll, 
when we could ruminate peacefully upon lucky escapes 
and pleasures to come. 

And yet it was not so: the march home tried us con- 
siderably, and it remained in most of our minds as a 
grim episode with its own problems and perplexities. 
Once or twice it seemed even tragic. We had, I sup- 
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pose, few reserves of strength to draw upon. Weeks of 
living and sleeping in rain, on hard rations, had taken 
an inevitable toll, and sleep no longer had the deep 
and invigorating effect upon us that it had had before. 
The tension of battle had disappeared suddenly. We 
were no longer keyed up to fight continually with only 
brief respites, and our nerves, which had been stretched 
taut for so long, now began to sag dangerously. We 
were suffering from the dark and complex aftermath 
of fear, with its associations of uneasiness and self- 
examination. We began to think and remember. I 
know that, for the first time since I landed in Broadway, 
I began to dream violently at night. 

Before we left Mogaung, the most ill men had been 
taken to the light plane strip and evacuated by air, so 
that, when we began to march, we were ostensibly fit 
men. But, after a day, many men who were chronic 
sufferers of malaria began to burn and tremble; old 
Jungle sores broke out afresh and diarrhoea literally 
ran through the column. Men fell out on the march, 
and, after a rest, straggled on in pairs or in groups. I 
was in my old position of whipper-in, walking not 
merely “hindreste of our route,” but in a route of my 
own, with a few stout N.C.O.s and the doctor, who was 
himself suffering from jaundice. It was difficult to keep 
the files moving, using alternately forceful curses and 
sweet encouragements. Some of them were beyond car- 
ing, and were content to be left lying in a wet ditch, for 
all that Shadazup and the airfield were as near as made 
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no difference. After the long midday halt when we 
had caught up with the front, Walker used to slip 
quickly into a place near the front of the column, so that 
he could pick a good bivouac position and have a meal 
ready by the time I got in. The doctor used to be 
greeted by a long line of sick men waiting to be told 
they had malaria and given their quinine, and he was 
invariably the last to get to rest. 

The rest of the way the road was deep in water and 
mud, but it was mercifully flat. We should have had 
a terrible job scrambling up and down hillsides like 
those from Lohinche to Lakum. Sometimes we had 
to wade for stretches of nearly a mile, with water coming 
up to our thighs, and sometimes our boots sank up to 
the ankle in mud, so that we had to stop and heave one 
of them out, to find that the other boot was similarly 
embedded. When we reached Kamaing we had a rest 
for two days by the banks of the Mogaung River. The 
weather cleared, and the grassy banks shaded by trees 
made a pleasant bivouac. I remember drying myself 
after a bathe with the grimy shred of material that 
served as my towel, when a reporter was brought along 
by one of the runners. He had just landed by seaplane. 
His boots looked as if they had been polished that 
morning, and he was carrying an enormous pack of 
shiny leather. He greeted me heartily and sat down on 
the grass, pulling out a notebook. I asked him how I 
could help, and may Heaven forgive him, the first 
words he said were: “You know, it’s surprising how 
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well you fellows look!” Then he must have noticed 
a wild expression in my eyes, and added quickly: “Of 
course you've had the hell of a time, haven’t you— 
damned good show.” 

Walker, who had overheard him, could only shake 
his head slowly and sadly. For once even that imper- 
turbable soul was shaken out of his calm. 

At Kamaing we were fortunate in getting the worst 
cases into a seaplane. Then we resumed our march. 
One evening in bivouac, Harrington, who was now lead- 
ing the column—he had remained incredibly fit and 
energetic—called me to his bivouac and told me to 
leave early next morning for Shadazup to arrange for 
food and medical treatment. I knew this job by heart. 
Walker and I and a couple of runners made tea at six 
o'clock, and walked out of the wood where we were 
bivouacking, over the sleeping bodies, past the R.A.P. 
with its usual circle of ghostly forms wrapped in 
blankets, and took the road north. 

After two hours, the road began to widen out, and 
we could see the work of the American engineers who 
had felled trees and uprooted jungle to make the Ledo 
road. We were getting closer. Then the mud became 
deeper and stickier, and sometimes we floundered in it, 
and had to stop and pull ourselves out. A jungle sore 
on the ball of my right foot had gone septic—I hadn’t 
dared take off my boot for two nights—and every step 
I took sent quivering pains up to my thigh. I looked 
over my shoulder and grinned at Walker, who was 
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ploughing steadily on, his head sunk on his chest. 
“Thank God we’re not at the back of the column, sir,” 
he said, and then concentrated again on the muck. 

Soon we came out into a wide clearing, and began 
to walk on drier ground between rows of trees; on our 
left we could see the airfield on which a couple of 
Dakotas were just landing. A bustling quartermaster- 
sergeant came out of a hut and asked me who we were. 
He patted us on the back and showed us a group of 
empty tents. 

“You'll be all right there till you go out. We've 
plenty of blankets and food, and a doctor’s just arrived 
by plane to set up a dressing station.” I blessed him 
fervently, then I walked into the medical tent. The 
doctor got up from a camp bed, and said in a good 
Aberdeenshire accent, “Glad to see you, laddie. What 
shape are ye all in?” I sat down and began to take off 
my boot. The doctor who, it appeared, knew my father 
well, had a look at my foot, whistled and produced a 
lancet. After that I did not remember any more until 
I came to on a bale of blankets, and Walker was stand- 
ing beside me holding a large mug of tea. I asked him 
if he had seen any sign of planes, but he shook his head 
and said, “No, sir, but they’d better come soon. If this 
is Burma, I’ve had it.” 

For two days the weather remained comparatively 
fair, and at intervals parties of men walked down to 
the airfield and boarded aeroplanes. The mules, alas, 
had to stay behind, and in spite of protests from senior 
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officers, and tears from the muleteers, were passed on 
to the Chinese. They had deserved a better fate, but 
war didn’t allow for sentiment over animals. Harring- 
ton and I were in the last party of the battalion to leave. 
When the plane arrived, we strapped up our packs for 
the last time, and walked down to the field. The first 
of the Gurkha parties were beginning to get ready. 

“ Any last words?” I asked. He shook his head. 

“Tl believe I’m safe when I’ve landed.” 

I threw my pack up to Walker who was already 
aboard and turned to bow slightly at the jungle. The 
sun was beginning to sink, and I was ready to depart. 

I slept for most of the way, and woke up to find a 
fatigue party, dressed in clean khaki drill, carrying our 
kit to a truck on the road by the airfield. When we 
reached camp we were hustled with indecent haste 
through a series of baths and showers, after which we 
were presented with clean shirts and trousers. That 
night we slept between clean sheets, but I, for one, 
tossed restlessly until dawn came, when I was thankful 
to get up and go to breakfast. 

It soon appeared that we were destined to be sent 
to Dehra Dun, to reorganize and “rehabilitate.” The 
journey there was about as long as that from Jhansi 
to Silchar. Fortunately I escaped another dose of troop- 
train travelling, with its eternal stale buns and engine 
water tea, and travelled ahead of the battalion by 
ordinary passenger train. I think I was granted this 
privilege in order that I could organize the battalion’s 
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office. At Dehra Dun station I was met by the driver 
in a 15 cwt. truck, and we began to speed along the road 
at an alarming speed. After the sedate walk of a mule, 
it made me quite dizzy. As we came near the barracks 
—the word “bivouac” had been dropped from our 
vocabulary—it began to rain. I asked the driver what 
sort of place Dehra Dun was. “Oh, not bad, sir,” he 
replied. “But of course it rains an awful lot.” 

I looked out of my window and watched the drops 
splashing on the tarmac road; it was dry and snug in 
the cabin, and I thought of the rain that swept over the 
Lohinche hills and swamped Pin-Mi and Naungchak- 
taw, and of the floods outside Kamaing. Rain, indeed! 
The driver was still extolling the virtues of Dehra Dun 
with the air of an old inhabitant. ‘Of course, sir, the 
barracks are nothing great, but they don’t leak.” 

“Eh, now,” said Walker, who had been listening in 
from the back. “So they don’t leak. That’s a great 
thing to be thankful for. It wouldn’t do for us to get 
wet.” 

Gradually we assumed the air of an ordinary bat- 
talion, and began to practise those arts of war befitting 
a British unit in an Indian cantonment. We had a 
mess and held mess nights; the orderly officers inspected 
meals and listened punctiliously to complaints about 
the cooks; the sergeant-majors began to exercise their 
lungs again on the parade ground; on Saturdays we 
played football and on_Sundays we polished ourselves 
up for church parade. We even had to spend after- 
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noons peering at sand-tables, while enthusiastic officers 
explained what had happened in Blackpool and else- 
where. After a few weeks, a large batch of officers and 
men went home on repatriation or leave, and fresh 
drafts of men, smart and pale-faced, arrived in trucks 
from Dehra Dun station. The rest of us alternated 
between local bars and hospital. The battalion, in fact, 
suffered from a gigantic hangover. 

As soon as J could, I handed over the reins of my 
office as Adjutant. The thought of drilling an infantry 
battalion, ceremonially or otherwise, made me tremble, 
and the succession of “ wheelings” and “ marking time” 
and “dressings by the right”’ which were necessary to 
perform a simple evolution like changing direction, left 
me gasping. Now I could watch from the safety of the 
stores the trim figure of my successor skilfully instilling 
parade discipline into men whose shoulders had become 
somewhat rounded by the constant pressure of packs 
and grenade boxes. One grim task remained to me, to 
compile a final casualty list, and I spent hours in a stuffy 
office with maps and old messages, interviewing platoon 
sergeants and section leaders. Generally there was little 
doubt what had happened, but in a few cases, nobody 
seemed to remember how or when a man died or had 
disappeared. One moment he had been with his section 
and the next he was gone, and there had not been time 
to stop and look. At last the return was complete, and 
the letters of condolence were written, while the more 
fortunate tramped up and down in front of the guard 
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room, peeled potatoes or dozed in the sun, and in- 
structors droned out the successive lessons of the bren 
gun and the hand grenade. Well, the war wasn’t over 
yet, the atom bomb hadn’t landed on Hiroshima. 
Malaya remained, and Japan itself, and the rest of 
Burma, for that matter. Training had to go on. A 
few enthusiasts talked gaily about “the next show,” 
and no one troubled to discourage them. Most of us 
were content to rest on our laurels and hearken to the 
voice of the instructor in a shady place, as long as the 
mighty allowed. 

Soon those of us who were temporary fusiliers took 
our yellow hackles off our bush hats, and drifted back 
to our old units. One by one the links fell apart until 
the chain held no longer. For a time Walker and I 
travelled the same road, up to Rawalpindi and down to 
Allahabad. Then he, too, had to go, and for me the 
campaign was finally over. He was the last and the 
strongest link. Where now, old friend? In town or 
country, drunk or sober? You were never a great 
reader, though once or twice I caught you browsing in 
Shakespeare, and not disapproving. May your eye 
light on the title of the book as you pass a bookshop! 
You made me forget rain, sniper and boredom. Above 
all, never feeling self-pity yourself, you would not allow 
me to feel it. That was rare service. 

There are others who come readily to mind—Har- 
rington, nervous, energetic, impulsive; Rippingale, 
debonair and elegant even in muddy green battle dress, 
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and others who have not appeared much in this narra- 
tive, but whose friendship was constant and unsparing. 
There are those who cannot answer letters or read books 
this side of the grave, who leaped brooks that were too 
broad for leaping—Peter, Guy Harding, Bond, whose 
gallantry seemed from the beginning to be “made for 
death.” Their comradeship made worth while the 
weariness and the violence of war, shining like a bright 
bivouac fire, a circle of light in the gathering gloom. 
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